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a 
gE mega tion; nor did I realize the extent 
By fortune till I read the accou 
Meee Journal. You certainly have 
W, Boe: ee y ll e a of all your patrons, and itis ho . 
~~ seems a misfortune may prove 
livtourerewapaarerak disguise. Your present quarter 
much more convenient than the 
: just lazy enough at my age (7 
Rev. E. T. Annorr will soon lecture at the | "ing four or five blocks on 
k climbing two or three flights of 
high school in St. Joseph, Mo., on bees and I wish to find you. 
bee-keeping Ile knows how todo it in an I hope you have not sustains 
eres ’ IS ae = interesting nail profitable manner. loss. Truly your 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY Ws. M 
- 
GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY Mr. O. O. PoprLeton. of Dade Co.. Fla., rhe loss on the stock of bee 
‘ A al lies was much larger th: { 
144 & 146 Erie St., Ghicago, Ill. writing us May Ist, said: “ get _— ay é og wes 
ae : the time we settled with the ins 
Entered at the Post-Oflice at Chicago as Second- This season in this locality the honey-flow : 
2 : go ass : vd, anv. Wes ave had at’le: 
Class Muail-Matter. will be an almost absolute failure, because of pan} . hould have had at lea 
lack of saw-palmetto bloom. I hear there is amount we received to cover the 
EDITORIAL, STAFF. plenty of bloom farther up the coast.”’ as you say, we believe our patrons 
GEORGE W. YORK, - - Editor-in-Chief. = us out by giving us all the track 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, ) Dewartment Mr. DANIEL DANIELSON, one of the promi and especially try to help us exte1 
Pi é. Ad. Coo ( Editors nent bee-keepers of Turner Co., South Dakota, lation of the old American Bee Jour 
ROF. A. J. Cook, , : : ; : 
era a SD ee SESE a aT ee gave us a call recently. He had been in a all of which we will be truly gratef 
IMPORTANT NOTICES | Chicago hospital for awhile, and was about to our best to give them good value in: 
: . er . return to his home and farm, where he looks 
The Subscription Price of this Journal | 7 : Sci ; : ¥ 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- | after the bees, not being able to do heavy *BEE-KEEPING BY AN AMATI 
a _ Mexico, all other countries in the | farm work any more. heading of an article in the Bee-Keeyy 
Oostal nion, ovcents a year extra for post- ; 210 anie ra fj ic 
age. Sample copy free. tad view, accompanied by a fine picture o 
, , ’ TRESTER vebraska, . ar pg sur,’’ Peter N. Duff, of 
The Wrapper- Labe 1 Pate of this paper Mr. M. L. T1 E rER, Of Nebraska called on ary of the Amat ur,’’ Peter N.] ( 
indicates the end of the month to which us May 3d. Heis not now engaged in bee- Co., Ill. Beginning less than two years ag 
your subscription . paid. For instance, keeping, and has not been for years. At one he now has 52 colonies—a pretty 
** dec) \ * label s the is . . ' ‘ 
Rr patted jane, anna a4 8 time he was secretary of the Nebraska State for one who calls himself an amateur 
‘ re ) cember, 1901. ‘ : ‘ 
ms hacia , , see-Keepers’ ssociation. Nearly 20 years wintered his bees in a repository aboys 
Subscription Receipts.--We do not send Bee-Keeper A880 c a rie ; e] ‘ . 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- ago ho had a yery expensive experience with a place generally condemned, 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- foul brood. It is an interesting story, as he succeeded in keeping the temperature 
label, which psc deta cee ay mnoney has tells it, though one that he would not like to 40 and 48 degrees, he must be excuse 
been recelved and duly credited, . — . . _ 
a a , experience again. successfully wintering. <A small « 
Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- , 7 : 
plication <j with chimney to carry off gases, rais 
ran anna eaaes Messrs. BARTLETT BROos. & MERKLY, last temperature when too low. Success 
. year, in one apiary in Utah, from 160 colonies venial Mr. Duff 
National Bee- Keepers Association ial teil tabeiies. nik Mae eee at . 
OBJECTS: . ; " fe - 
To promote and protect the interests of its No. | white extracted honey—2¢’, tons, ora Mr. Geo. THompson, of Geneva, | 
ee 1 iul ; ft shade more than #43 pounds per colony, regret very much to learn, died A 
oO prevent the adulteration of honey. . : : , — . . 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. spring count.—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. He was one of the oldest bee-keepers 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. It is no great thing to get 343 pounds of Illinois, anda very stanch frie) 
E. WHITCOMB, r'uos. G. NEWMAN, extracted honey from one colony—that has American Bee Journal and its edit 
. Bg ey HINSON, 7 > om, often been beaten. To get that amount from feel that his departure is indeed a 
A. 1. ROOT, . . NLARKS, ‘ 7 ' E - : 5 
E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, each of 25 or 50 colonies would be remark- | loss, and our sympathy is extende M 
% ny “y WwoopD, D, ore able; from 160, spring count, in one apiary Thompson in her sad bereavement \ 
». R. Root, rR. C. C. MILLER. et oa ? 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE it is stupendous derstand she has a number of comy 
SXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. ; : 
. . = umes of the American Bee Jour: 
ERNEST R. Root, President. ? eo : , . 1 
R. C. AITKIN, Vice-President. Mr. Wu. M. Wuitney, of Kankakee Co., she, of course, has no use for, and w 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. Ill , wrote us April 24th as follows: to sell. Any of our readers desir 
Evers Secon, Gener Manager and Treas- Frienp York:—I am trying to get caught | Yelumes would do well to write Mrs. 1 
urer, Forest City, iowa. up on my reading matter, which accumulated | son. 
MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. during my long absence, and I spend much of - 
ciara arcana lel “e ime i 2 . ] 2elia} » 99 rr ’ 
WE If more convenient, Dues may be sent my Boag iok — with the ] sor meiakie. 7 Pat STORY ABOUT BEE rk 
, rt linn of the onewtiens B . | , Whiie I expected to attend all the sessions of T } k Tor | 
) 1 of ‘e rt » Al . | Pe. urne - ° ° ° ° “Yas Ww res ri ar ! 
they will = f a led t M eee the National Association in Chicago, on exas who make a living by mark 
ea oa In sil in ivi ; a “i any aE: OCUE account of ill health I was there at the open- bee as it leaves its hive, then fo 
ho il it dividual receipts, - ‘ Ss 
—- ing session only. I have been very much in- | mounted beimicn without © 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or 
ar on his coat-lapel. 


troduce the subject of honey, 


honey-se] ier 


to we It often serves to in 


KO and frequently leads to a 

/& a 5 cn Saic. 
3 = NotTe.—One reader writes: 
Ns z| “TI have every reason to be- 
9, lieve that it would bea very 


% Lh OY good idea forevery bee-keeper 

he Ss to wear one [of the buttons] 

as it will cause people to ask 

questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 

versation thus started would wind up with the 

sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 

give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 

enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 


The picture shown herewith is a reprodue- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 


nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 


of the American Bee Journal. 





terested in the report of the proceedings 
On many questions discussed, it is plain, | 


think, that difference in locality, with differ- 
ent climatic conditions, difference in trade 
conditions, etc., make all the difference in the 
world in conclusions—change places and cir 


cumstances, and opinions reverse as quickly. 
I think you are entirely right in the matter 


of labeling your honey. If any producer 
desires to doa retail business, why, it would 
be all right to label his packages: but it 
would be presumptuous in me, to wholesale 
to you, and expect my labels to reach the 
retail trade or consumer 

Iam with the majority respecting the sec 


cans. Of the 
three were used 
and the other was used for refuse 

drippings. The balance have’ never been 
taken from the They were so rusty, 
and smelt so badly, | dared not them for 
any purpose for which I want cans. So I am 
out the price paid, and 310 for wasted honey. 
I had heard nothing of your removal till 
the day I called on you at your present loca- 


few I purchased 
two spoiled 


ond-hand tin 
two years ago, 
my honey, 


Cases 


use 





on a 
sight of it till it alights on a particu 
the of 
the story is copied in 


and thus kind honey is t 
each hive 
land remark that 

that trac! 


track the 


Queen with the 
of Texas it isn’t the men 
but the that 
the often *‘ 


bees men! 


men make tracks,’ a! 


rapid succession, too. 


= 
Mr. CHas. KOEPPEN reports 
Keepers’ Review that last year, w 


help, he took 14,000 pounds of 
from six apiaries. | 
the apiaries is 
colony. If he 


pounds each, he 


nfortunately 1 


not given, nor the 
had 120 colonies ave 


had lit 


280 colonies ay 


must 
had 


e must hay 


have 
waste. If he 


pounds each, h 


e done sor 
ably lively stepping around. 
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Heavy Rains in California the last 
Apr almost positive assurance 
Itseems that the rains were 

eral over the State, and particularly 

iland southern parts. Mr. W. A. 

| f Alameda Co., has kindly sent us 
( ocal daily newspapers which 
s eefully over the hopeful pros- 

mers of the State This, of 

r ( ns much for the bee-keepers as 
{oO California shou/d come up 

to he l ecord as a honey-producing 
State tl ea And if allthe rest of the 
r nt ild have a large honey crop, 
tl ught to be well sweetened 


And y there is a proper distribution 


of f honey, there will be glutted 
ma prices. There ought to 
I to handle the crop ina 
I realize to the producers fair 


f 


for their honey product. And 


! e time to think about this subject 
p Is ready to market, and not 
vhen it is too late. 
> 
Buckwheat Comb Honey, according 


Henry Segelken, of Hildreth & Segelken, in 


Gleanir Bee-Culture, is in so much 
ite nd than extracted buckwheat 
i be we for producers to change 

Y ed to comb 

fo 


QMucen-Rearing is discussed by L. Stach 


very 


able article in Die Deutsche 


His manner of securing the 


ieenless bees seems especially com 
() one of his strongest colonies 
colonies may be used) he places 


ind over thisa hive-body in which 


fou or tive of 


frames 


brood rom 

filling up with empty combs 

nine days nearly all the brood in 
story will be sealed, and a large 
oung bees will have emerged. At 
nthe afternoon. he takes out one 
iless combs, and moves the frames 

er story so that a vacant space shall 

he center, in which a frame may 
lbe hung. This upper story is then 
lily to a new stand So large a pro 
of the bees being young, few will re 
e old stand, and in the evening they 

V fu signs of queenlessness, when 
e with prepared cells is carefully 
{down into the vacant space with full 


expectation that 


to rear queens, 
well under way 
with its 


placed over the excluder 


taken, when 


pletion. 


Keeper, 


Editor 


the 


makes 


prompt work 


and 


Pender, 


a 


contents, ¢ 


e 


an 


of 


practical 


the next morning 


started 
found 
This hive, 


will be 


that they will be 


now be returned and 

from which it was 
will continue to com- 
the Australasian Bee- 


point by saying 


that when he takes the frame of prepared cells 


from the queenless bees (which 


only 


two bours to 


he makes sure to take 


adhering 


ut 


yper 


} story 


bees, 


and 


over 


al 


rive 


he says need 


the cells a good start) 


with the frame all the 
puts this frame in an 
excluder, between two 


frames of young brood placed there at least a 


be fe re, 


I do 


not 


He say 


more than I can help 


I 


th 


ipper 


without any 
bees hanging on the frame and put the frame 


into the 


story 


check 


disturb the 


super without 
some time before the bees in hive 7 


the started cells, beca 


th 


crowded. but by 
e building of 
change had not 


the super soon ass! 


fect 


bees on the cups any 
when carrying them to 
want the work to goon 


If I had removed those 


would be 
would find 
Is not over 


any bees, it 


the hive 


taking the clinging bees, too, 

the cells goes on as if the 

been made, and the bees in 

st in making the cells per- 
> 


Time for Development of a Queen 


In the Australian Bee-Bulletin Mr. Doolittle 
is credited with sayvii that from the laying 
of the eve to emervgin from the cell the 
queen requires 1b days It is doubtful that 
Mr. Doolittle woul ce Willing to father that 
statement, aitho there is some vood authority 


or it In the past 40 years there has been a 
material shortentt of the time taught. In 
the first volume ofl is journal, in the year 
ISGL. between 17 and IS davs was viven as the 
right time. At the resent day, some say ld 
some 16 The 17 to IS days formerly taught 
was probalb | ora weak nucleus, and to 
may be the nor ui tine fora strony colon 
> 

Shipping Drone-Eggs by Mail.—One 
difficulty the way of rearing queens early 
at the North is that early drones can not be 
secured Swarthmore,”’ in the Roeky 
Mountain Bee Journal, tells how he has over 
come this difficult By way of caution it 
may be said that even if drones were plenty it 
remains to be proven that good queens can be 
reared ahead of the usual time ‘Swart! 
more ** says in part 

Last season I was prompted to do some ex 
perimenting wit! ne-eggs, sent to me from 
many distant points by post, and the result 
was so highiv satisfactory that I hasten to 


give the long-suffering Northerner the benefit 


of these ey perime 





A number 


ges, in dry 
ail nicely 
‘losed in 4 


of 
com! 
par ke 


j 


it 


hes of fresh-laid drone 
vere forwarded to me by 
n tissue paper and en 


tion-boxes 


| 
| 


Immediately on receipt of these bits of 
drone-comb they were fitted into frames and 
placed in the center of the brood-nest of a 
strong colony previously made queenless for 
the occasion 

Very few of these eggs were removed by 


the bees, and the number of dislodgments in 
transit was hardly worth mentioning 


The queenless bees readily accept these 
drone-eggs, and each and every one will be 
properly cared for, reared and sent forth in 


handsome, healthy, flying drones long before 


any other colony in the yard has given a 
thought to drones or the need of them 
Thus the Northern breeder may gain from 


six to eight weeks’ time in getting under way 
with his breeding operations for the season, 
and as soon as the traflic is well understood by 
both shipper and receiver, I warrant both will 
wonder why they did not do the simple thing 


many years ago. 


oo 
Must Bait Sections be Cleaned in 
the fall by the bees / A discussion in one of 


to whether it 
in the fall 
by 


and prac- 


the foreign bee-journals as was 
best to put away extracting-combs 
them licked 
of 


was made 


without first having the 


out 


bees showed a division opinion 
that if 


danger that the small 


tice. The claim the combs 


were left wet there 


of 


other hand, it 


was 
left 


was urged 


quantity comb would On the 


sour 


that giving back the 


combs in the fall was li! to induce robbing, 


1 
sGLY 


and that worms were not likely to trouble the 


wet combs so much as the dry 


ones. Strangely 
enough, little or nothing was said about the 
chief objection urged in this country—tne 
effect of the granules of honey inducing 
granulation in the fresh honey stored in the 
cells 
It has been held that the need for fall clean 
ing by the bees was more urgent in the case 
of sections than extracting-combs But G. M 
Doolittle comes forward in Gleanings in Bee 
Culture and stoutly asserts that it is all a mis 
take to suppose that honey left in bait-comb 


will 


vranulate any quicker than it would have 

done if the sections had been fu Ile ii 
as good results by using baits that have t 
been cleaned out by the bees in the fa ™ 
era others have reported, some = o1 one 
side and some on the other So far om 
agreeing with Mr. Doolittle, Mrs. A. J. Barlx 
reports that even when cleaned out | the 
bees, her bait-sections are very w in be 
sealed Others say that bait-section “ 

) er eaned out In the fall by the be 
and use he to win su ‘ are the 
to | eale A call for ore re ts i 
and the « ot vet 

> 

“The Wax from the Cappings of a 
ton of honey I find to be usua ibout 25 
poun vhen all completely Lippe about 
1) pounds So says R. Beulne nthe Au 
tralian Bee-Bulletin 
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Convention Proceedings. 


rr” 





Report of the Utah Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


The Utah Bee-Keeper’s Association held a convention 
April 5, 1901. The meeting was called to order by Pres. 
Lovesy promptly at 1O o’clock, a.m, Secretary J. B. Fagg 


called the roll and read the minutes of the previous meeting. 

A letter was read by County vice-president C. C. Bartlett, 
of Uintah County, regretting his inability to attend. He 
reported the bee-industry in Uintah County in a satisfactory 
condition ; also that there were 5V or more bee-keepers in the 
county, and about 4,000 colonies of bees. Similar reports 
were read from County Vice-Presidents A. N. Winsor, of 
Washington County, W. J. F. McAllister, of Kanab County, 
and P. M. Grigg, of Wayne County. 

Mr. Roberts, one of our old-time bee-keepers, and who 
was one of the first to introduce bees into Utah, gave some of 
his early-day experiences in hauling bees many hundred miles 
on wagons from California. He alsospoke on the introduction 
of the movable frame, on organization among bee-keepers, 
and on the medicinal qualities of honey 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


I have received fair to flattering reports from nearly all 
parts of the State during the past l1Uto Lodays. The reports 
from the south, the south central and southeast parts, espe- 
cially, have been universally encouraging in the prospects for 
the coming season. I find, as a rule, that the snowfall has 
been abundant, andit has been more evenly distributed over 
the State thanin other years, thus insuring a fair supply of 
irrigation water, and so the chances for success are fairly 
good where the bees are in good condition. But while the 
many hopeful letters I have received give an encouraging out- 
look, still the bright picture may have a dark side to it. 
While the smelter smoke has very much weakened the bees in 
some localities, still a more serious condition exists in at least 
one or more counties. I find that there is a great deal of dis- 
ease among the bees in some places. I have tried to urge a 
more persistent effort on the part of our bee-keepers to eradi- 
cate this disease, relizing that a few minutes spent in preven- 
tion are worth a month trying tocure. And one of the many 
reasons for publishing our expected treatise is that it will 
benetit our bee-keepers and bee-inspectors by putting into the 
hands of every bee-keeper simple and effective remedies for 
the benefit of himself and the industry. Our bee-keepers can 
and should set a new pace inthe new century by helping 
themselves and aiding the Association in its laudable efforts. 

There are other things which we as bee-keepers could 
improve on toour own benefit and advantage, and one of 
these is organization. We need no prophet to tell us that our 
only salvation depends upon a strong union of interest by 
proper organization. We find that the trades, laborers, 
farmers, etc., are organizing for mutual benefit, and why 
should not the bee keepers? They should organize for the 
purchase of supplies and also for the disposition of their 
products. i. 

While many obstacles can be overcome by timely and 
proper management, still our brightest prospects do not always 
turn out a shining success, andif we attempt to count our 
profits by the prospects, we sometimes reap disappointments. 

I find the winter question in this State still an unsolved 
problem; while with proper care the be wintered 
successfully in most parts, in some places success seems to be 
almost impossible. 

Would it not be well to consider the question of our Asso- 


bees can 


ciation making an exhibit at our State fair, or the one at Bur- 
falo. and also the World’s Fair to be held in St. Louis two 
years hence ? We certainly should be represented there. 

I would be pleased to have our bee-keepers throw 


additional light on any of these subjects, or any other one in 
the interest of the industry, not forgetting the treatise which 
I wish to publish as soon as possible. E. S. Lovesy. 


Vice-President J. Hansen, of Boxelder County, reported the 
industry in his locality. J. S. Hamilton, of the 
same county, reported quite a loss of bees in wintering in his 
portion of the county, and J. L. P. Johnson, also of 
County, wrote that as arule conditions were 
that there was some foul brood. 


prosperous 


> 14 
Boxelder 


favorable, but 





| 


County Vice-Presidents Geo. Hone, of Utah « ‘ 
Stevenson, of Davis County, C. O. Falkman, of We wlan "a 
Thos. Belliston, of Juab County, and Ulrich Brayy 
bon County, reported their respective counties in 
condition. A number of letters were read by th eis ; 
from county vice-presidents, inspectors, and others il, 
most of the reports were encouraging, some spoke 
disease. 

Inspector Anderson, of Cache County, said they 
disease, and that the county commissioners desired }y 
all in his power to eradicate it. Mr. Scott reported py 
ease in some localities, and Mr. Dart exhibited say, 
diseased brood, and had a letter read from Dr. How 
Fort Worth, Tex., after which a long discussion ensi: 
the cause and effect of disease, the best treatment to ; 
cure, etc. The McEvoy treatment, with some modifi 
was recommended. Our bee-keepers are waking up, an: 
the aid of our treatise and our county inspectors, we ho 
to banish it from the State. 

A resolution was offered favoring the publicatio 
treatise or pamphlet by the Association, the object of w 
to give the best and quickest method of discovering, g 
and preventing disease among the bees; and also how best : 
protect them against their enemies. Also, that the Stat 
the relation of bees to fruit, seed, plants, ete., be publis} 
connection with it. After along discussion which was part 
pated in by many, the resolution was unanimously passed, a) 
Pres. Lovesy, Secretary Fagg, and Messrs. Thos. Bellisto: 
J. Whitney, and F.S. Dart, were appointed a committe, 
compile and publish the treatise. 

Stronger organization among bee-keepers was discussed 
at length, with no definite results. A resolution was 
sented and passed, urging the bee-keepers to aid the Ass« 
ation in making an exhibit at the State Fair in October. and 
also at Buffalo and St. Louis. Many reports were given, com- 
ing from honey-consumers in the East, praising the superiority 
of Utah honey. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President 
E. S. Lovesy; Ist Vice-President, R. T. Rhees; 2d Vicc- 
President, Wm. Wartham; and Secretary and Treasurer, J 
B. Fagg; Assistant Secretary, C. R. Matson. 
presidents, Salt Lake, Wm. A. Bills; 
Wasatch, J. A. Smith: Davis, A. F 
Hansen; Weber, C. O. Falkman; Juab, Thos. Belliston: 
Washington, A. N. Winsor: Tooele, Ben Barrows: Cache. 
Henry Bullock ; Morgan, T. R. G. Welch; Uintah, C. C. Bart- 
lett; Emery, Chris Wilcox; Wayne, P. M. Grigg: Carbon. 
Ulrich Braymer; Sevier, R. A. Lowe; Kane, W. J. F. McA 
lister. 


iW 


ed 
A 


pre- 


County vice- 
Utah, George Hone: 
. »tevenson ; Boxelder, J, 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P.M. 


The next question considered was the purchase of sup) 
and the disposal of bee-products. It was stated that 
all supplies except sections can be purchased in the hom 
market; and in regard to the disposal of the season’s products 
it was decided to try to keep all bee-keepers informed as 
prices, from time to time. The question of grading was dis 
cussed at length, and it was shown that afew dealers pr 
ferred amber to water white extracted honey becaus: : 
cheaper. Still there is a good demand for the best, regardless 
of the difference in the price. 

Mr. Scott urged bee-keepers to be careful in grading 1 
comb honey, because a few partly filled or uncapped sectior 
would not only materially reduce the price of the honey. 
it would injure the reputation of the bee-keepers. Mr. II 
stated that, as a rule, the greater portion of the bee 
of Utah had a good reputation for fair dealing, but in 
protect their product against any mistakes they oug 
stamp their names on each case. 4 


Kee rs 


QUESTION-BOX. 
Ques.—Is dividing preferable to swarming’? 
Mr. Hone preferred dividing because he had better + ss 
than with swarming. Mr. Whitney obtained very good 
by forced swarming. Mr. Lovesy preferred dividing 
bees are more gentle, the colonies 


more easily regu I 
better results can be obtained. 
Ques.—What style of hive is preferred ? 
Mr. Fagg—The 10-frame Langstroth for all p! 


purposes, both for comb and for extracted honey. 
Ques.—Does spraying during fruit-bloom kill the 


It was proven that it did, and also that it 
and no benetit to the fruit-grower. 
Is winter ventilation necessary ? 
It was decided that it is. 
I put new burlap between the hive a) 
this keeps the bees dry, and | 
RB. FaGe 


Was al 
(dues, 
Mr. Dart 


with some chaff in it: 
trouble. * 
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Bees Dying in the Hives—One of the Causes. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


death of alot of bees. This case seems to me identical 
to the bee-losses in this vicinity during the winter of 
1879-80, and I will ask leave to describe it. 

The season of 1879 was very dry. During the summer 
and fall the bees harvested nothing. But fruits were plenti- 
ful and so were birds, and the bees worked during the fruit 
season on all sorts of damaged fruit. They began on dam- 
aged peaches, in August, then took to grapes, and later to 
apples. The number of bees found in small vineyards was 
so great that vintners held meetingsin which they dis- 
cussed the advisability of petitioning the Legislature to 
obtain a law forbidding the keeping of more than 20 colo- 
nies of bees in one apiary. Wherever a damaged berry 
was found it was full of bees and most of the grape-grow- 
ers were of the opinion that it was the bees that punctured 
the fruit. Arguments were out of question until the heads 
became cooler, and it was at that time that we decided to 
plant grapes on a large scale in order to show our neighbors 
that grapes and bees could be kept profitably on the same 
farm, in large numbers and without mutual injury. The 
damage in this case was really greater on the bees than on 
the fruit, which had of itself no value for any one, and 
the bees themselves would have been better off without it. 
This unwholesome sweet (?) fermented in the aiye and 
became inferior wine, cider, vinegar—yes, mainly vinegar. 

jut there was nothing else for them except an occasional 
sorghum mill, and sorghum molasses is a poor addition to 
cider from rotten apples. 

We removed all that we could find of this unhealthy 
food, and fed our bees on the best of sugar syrup. But in 
spite of it all, we had heavy losses, especially because the 
bees were confined to the hives for a number of weeks 
together during the coldest weather. But some people were 
worse off than we. We bought up an apiary, of some 80 
colonies, the following spring. This apiary had been 
almost entirely destroyed by this bad food during that win- 
ter. 


l SEE an inquiry on page 201, concerning the cause of 


Those bees had not been fed, but there seemed to have 
been enough of this stuff in the cells to keep them till the 
coldest weather, and there was some of it yet to be found 
in many of the hives. The bees had slowly dwindled down 
and had changed position in the hives as the combs had 
become soiled, until the last small cluster had perished in 
an upper corner, driven there by the cold and by the stench 
arising from the foul dead bees. It seems asif a little of 
this sour food went a great way towards sickening them, 
for colonies which we had plentifully supplied with healthy 
tood nevertheless showed signs of diarrhea, indicating that 
they, too, had consumed the nasty stuff. 

_ Strange to say, after the opening of spring. it seemed 
as if the consumption of this food for breeding was not 
attended with unpleasant results. Strong colonies that man- 
aged to pass through this disastrous winter, prospered and 
thrived when warm days came, on the plunder that they 
obtained from deserted hives, for the stuff seemed to be 
scattered in small patches in many of the combs, the most 
t it being unsealed, as might be expected. 
_ The most damaging result of this bad food is certainly 
brought about by the long confinement of the bees during 
old weather. In an open winter, when the bees can have 
light once a week, I believe much less trouble would 
nsue, but when the bees are long confined on the combs, 
vith such watery unhealthy food, they become unable to 
retain their excrements and the healthy bees catch the 
ntectiom from the diseased ones. The after result of this 
uble in spring is, sometimes, constipation or an 
inability on the part of the bees to discharge their excre- 
ments. This constipation becomes contagious, and in the 
latter form has been described by Cheshire under the name 
of * Bacillus Gaytoni.’’ The bees that suffer from it are 
‘eavy, they drag themselves about asif partly paralyzed, 
pres d shine as if varnished; this comes, I believe, from 
heir having lost all their coat of hairs. Even the queens 
atch the disease, sometimes, and in such a case the colony 
‘Ss not slow to perish, even if the weather has become 








warm. But in most instances the disease slowly disappears 
or wears out. I have, however, seen it persist through the 
summer in a few hivesand the diseased bees kept themselves 
almost invariably at the top of the brood-combs, until they 
were carried out by their merciless sisters, for the bee is 
pitiless to the useless member of the family, and sickness 
finds no sympathy with her. 

I cannot help thinking that the case mentioned on page 
201 is identical with what I have described. The fruit-juice 
stores, the sickly bees dying in small clusters, the stench 
in the hives, and the protracted cold weather, all lead to the 
conclusion that the case is similar, and that we need look 
to no other cause. By the time this article appearsin print, 
what there may be left of that apiary will probably be in 
much better condition, as the spring blossoms are a sover- 
eign remedy for Winter’s ill-doings. 


°§ 
Numbering Hives and Keeping a Record. 


BY C. DAVENPORT. 


HERE are some who do not consider it necessary to 
T have hives numbered, but to me it would seem almost 
impossible to handle a large number of colonies unless 
the hives were all numbered or distinguished by a letter or 
figure of some kind. My hives are in rows, and these rows 
are also numbered, and to have both nives and rows num- 
bered saves a large amount of work, for, as_ will be 
explained, it enables me easily to keep track of each colony 
through the entire season, and, what is of nearly as much 
importance, I can find or tell where any colony is without 
searching over the entire yard. 

Instead of using a record-book I use smooth pieces of 
thin boards, which are about four inches wide and 18 inches 
long. I much prefer these boards toa book or paper of 
any kind for all transient records, as they area great deal 
handier. For permanent records a book is, of course, pref- 
erable. With my system it requires about three of these 
record-boards for a yard containing 150 or more colonies, 
but each board can be used for a number of seasons, for at 
the end of the season, if there is anything on them which 
is desired to be preserved, it can be transferred to a book, 
and the writing on the boards planed off, when they are 
ready for use again the next season. 

After the bees are put out in the spring, the condition 
of each colony is set down on one of these boards. A 
board is marked off into as many rows as there are rows of 
hives in the yard, and if, for instance, the colony in hive 
No. 8 in row 5is weak in bees and short of stores, it is 
marked on the board under row five thus: 8—M—W-B. 
The letter M after the number of the hive shows that this 
hive isin the middle, or about the middle, of the row. I 
have the rows run east and west, and if it had been nearer 
the east end of the row than the middle, the first letter 
would have been E instead of M; or Wif nearer the west 
end. 

The first letter after the number always tells where in 
the row the colony is, and this saves a good deal of walk- 
ing where there are 25 or more colonies in each row. 

The next letter in the record is W, which shows that 
the colony is weak. Next is the letter B, showing that they 
are short of stores. If they had had plenty of stores the 
last letter would have been A instead of B; and if they 
had been so short that it would be necessary to feed within 
two or three days, the last letter would have been C. 

To explain my system further we will say that under 
some row we find this record: 98—E—W—A X. This says 
that the colony in hive No. 98 is at the east end of that 
row, and is weak in bees, but has an extra amount of 
stores. An X after the letter A tells that that colony has 
an extra-large amount of stores, andin this case, as they 
are weak in bees, they have more than they can use, so we 
can draw a frame or two of honey and exchange with and 
help out No. 8, whose record will now read thus: 8—M—W 
——A. The letter B being crossed shows that this colony 
has been fed, and the letter A after it shows that they have 
been fed enough to make them strong in stores. But say 
we waited a week orten days before feeding No. 8, and 
then only fed a small amount, then it would have read: 8 
—M—W——B—4—15. This says that they were fed April 
15th enough to last them a week or 10 days from that date. 
If no honey comes in from the fields by this time, or before, 
we can tell by looking at this record-board what colonies 
have to be fed again, what rows they are in, and where in 
the row. 

Later, if it is 
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strength by drawing frames of brood from the strongest | quality. With favorable weather a good crop is obtains 
and exchanging them with weaker colonies, it is not neces- every year of even date. The trees do not blos read % 
sary to spend aday or two in hard work examining each on the ‘off’? year with us. The honey is a pale strae 
colony, for the record-board shows the strong, medium and color. It is the heaviest honey we get. Ihave «x it ae 
weak colonies, and tells just where they are. thick that it was almost gummy. It mever can It 


Still later, the strong colonies may require more room, 
especially those that had a large amount of stores—the 
record shows what and just where these are. 

At the beginning of the main flow, or when the supers 
are put on, another board is taken and a new record begun. 
This board is marked off in rows to correspond with those 
in the yard, the same asthe first one was. This second 
record also shows the strength of the colony and where it 
is. By a system of abbreviations similar to the one I 
explained in detail, it tells the date when each super is put 
on and taken off, so that during the flowi can, with this 
second record, tell about when any colony has a super ready 
to be removed, or when an empty one needs to be put on. 
Of course this can not be told accurately, but near enough 
so that it saves much work inspecting hives which other- 
wise would be necessary to determine when supers are needed 
to be taken off or put on. 

The third board is used to record swarming. It tells the 
date when each swarm issues or is made. what hives they 
are from, and what hives they are hivedin. It also shows 
about how much work, if any, has been done in each super 
before it is given or removed toa swarm. Soat the end of 
the season these records show what colonies have swarmed, 
and about what each colony has done in the way of surplus 
work. Of course, this system of a cipher code or abbrevi- 
ation in keeping a record of a colony, admits of almost 
endless variation ; for instance, when examining the colo- 
nies the first time in the spring, if any are found to be 
queenless, a small x is placed under their number, and soon 
after they are united with weak colonies that have a queen, 
for I have decided that with me it does not pay totry to 
save a colony that losesits queen during the winter, for 
after the long winter confinement that bees are here sub- 
ject to, they live but a short time after being put out in the 
spring, and, before a queen can be secured from the South 
and new brood reared, they, as a rule, become so weak that 
they do not amount to anything that season, so far as sur- 
plus is concerned; and with a large number of colonies 
there is almost always a few that havea queen but are so 
weak that they are unable to build up in time for the white 
clover flow. A queenless colony united with one of these 
may enable them to build upinto a strong colony for the 
white flow, so that anywhere from 50 to 100 pounds of sur- 
plus may be obtained, besides artificially swarming or divid- 
ing them so as to have, if increase is desired, two colonies 
in good condition for winter; and this of course may apply 
to two weak colonies that have queens, for although many 
have decided that it does not pay to unite weak colonies in 
the spring, I know that in my locality, under some condi- 
tions, it can be very profitably done; but if there isanything 
about our pursuit that requires skill and experience, it is, 
in my opinion, uniting weak colonies profitably in the 
spring. Southern Minnesota. 

s$ 


A Few Grains of Wheat for Honey-Gleanets. 


BY ALLEN LATHAM. 


T has been so long since I have sent any of my wisdom 
to the ‘‘ Old Reliable ’’’ that Iought to have a good store 
accumulated now. So much straw has been sent that I 

think it is time for a harvest of grain. 


BEES AND STRAWBERRIES. 


In this locality bees are frequently seen at work on 
strawberry-bloom in the season of bloom. They appear to 
get alittle honey, but more frequently are gathering scant 
loads of pollen. 

HONEY AND POLLEN ON THE SAME TRIP. 

The statement made some months ago that bees do not 
gather pollen while after honey, must be received by the 
bee-keepers of Massachusetts with great incredulity. In 
the season of clover especially do the bees here gather the 
two simultaneously. ln some seasons the sections of 
clover honey are ruined by the accumulation of pollen in 
them. We are thankful that this does not happen every 
year. 


APPLE-BLOSSOM HONEY. 


Iam glad to see that this delicious honey has received 
its credentials. It is the most reliable honey we have for 





palatable on the day that it is gathered. This ca 
of no other variety with which Iam acquainted. | p): 
secure a cropevery even year by spring feeding. 
on the day that the blossoms are about to open, or pe 
two days earlier, I fillthe brood-nest /ud/ of syrup 
drives the bees into the sections. To make dou 
that the bees go up, I put a bait-section, also full 
in the super. ‘This feed does not stay in the secti: 
any carried up. As every bee-keeper knows, the brooa. 
combs get the first of the flow. If the combs are fifjeq 
with a cheaper feed, then the honey is taken directly to the 
supers. : 
This How from apple-bloom lasts only a few days, usy. 
ally about 10; hence the necessity of getting the bees jn: 
the sections at the very beginning. This treatment wil 
yield some thirty pounds of honey per colony. Some may 
express fear that the sugar will get intothe sections anq 
injure the purity of the honey. This does not happer 
The syrup is ripened and placed in the brood-combs. It js 
ditficult to get enough of the thin syrup into the combs to 
prevent considerable honey going there too. The sy rup is 
poured into the empty cells of each comb from a coffee-pot 
It diminishes greatly in bulk in being cured by the bees 
It is not desirable to fill the combs more than once, unless a 
cold rain comeson. Then a small allowance, as soon as 
clearing weather arrives, will probably drive the bees again 
to the sections, which they will have drawn away from 
during the rain. After the crop has been secured the bee- 
keeper will find beautiful sections of the most delicately 
flavored honey in the supers. In the corners of the brood- 
chamber will be found sealed syrup. It does no harm thereas 
it will keep perfectly. I would advise every bee-keeper to 
run a few colonies for this honey, if for no other reason 
than to geta choice honey for home consumption. My 
apple-blossom honey never goes into the general trade. It 
is all saved for home, friends, andea limited select trade. | 
sell it always at 25 cents per pound. I never have any iast 
into the second summer. 





RUMBLE-BEES IN WINTER. 


Possibly the subject has been sufficiently hashed, but I 
will add my chop. Only the queens live through the winter. 
They crawl into a pile of leaves and lie inert till April or 
May. ‘They do not become white, and the writer who found 
such ‘‘ about ready to emerge’’ probably found the imago 
of the June-bug. 

THE TENT FOR MATING OF QUEENS. 

This is the best yet. Now let us investigate as to how 
small this tent can be, successfully. If a drone has never 
been outside the hive why should he mind small quarters ’ 
If a tent six feet indiameter will do, then that is what the 
small breeder wants. Some of us should hardly care to 
build a 30-foot one. 

TENT FOR BREEDING, ETC. 

The ‘‘ grain ” that I shall now offer is worth its weight 
in gold. Having more honey in brood-combs than I needed, 
and a great number of unfinished sections, I wished a trans- 
fer. I loaded up a strong colony with supers of these sec: 
tions. Then came therub. Bees will not empty 
unless they are outside their hive. If outside the coms 
attract robbers. The problem was solved in this wa) 


My tent was made of five screens, each six feet 
square. This tent was placed over the hive with the to} 
removed. Then the uncapped combs were placed within the 
tent as far from the hive as possible. These bees finishec 
many sections. The work went onallthrough August. i here 
was no honey in the fields, and robbers were fierce. /1¢) 
would buzz by the score outside the screen, but neve! } 
andin. The home bees quickly learned that to + vay 
from home they must rise, andto return they n get 
above the hive and drop. This device is of wide 
tion. Every one knows the nuisance of a bee-tent | 
bees trying to get out as the hive is left open. Wit! SiX- 
foot fence of mosquito-bar around the hive the ac tage 
of the tent is retained and the worst feature gotte: ; 


omobs 


If a weak colony is being robbed, try such 
about it. You will be highly gratified with th 


Robbers will not get in—they will try to enter thr the 
netting, but not otherwise. 
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BEES IN ATTIC WINDOWS. 
Iam rather short of land space, and thoughtI would 
tilize my attic windows for hives. Two hives were placed 
facing two windows. A short runway from beneath a win- 
dow to the entrance served for exit. Two or three small 
holes were filed through the glass at the top of each pane to 
let out those bees which left the combs during manipula- 
tion. As far as honey-gathering and ease of manipulation 
are concerned nothing is gained, more than to offset loss. 
But in wintering much is gained. Thetwo colonies have 
seen two winters thus. They have come through strong in 
each. Few bees die, and they all seem unusually vigorous. 
The combs come through without a spot of moldon them. It 
is delightful to open hives in which all the combs, even the 
outer ones, are dry andclean. This means rapid building 
up in the spring. The two in question are remarkably 
strong for the season. 

I should state that I remove the covers and throw old 
clothes and papers over the hives for the winter. The attic 
is unfinished and is well ventilated. The results of this 
experiment are so pleasing that I shall, at my first oppor- 
tunity, build a bee-house in which I can set 20 or 30 hives. 
This would be a tight, double-walled house with double 
windows. It would have ample ventilating facilities—this 
for dryness. The bees would get their air by the entrances. 
An oil-stove would be set in the house on extremely cold 
nights, for I believe that extreme cold robs the bees of 
much of their vitality. There would be an arrangement to 
shade the windows when sunlight would do harm. Sucha 
house would, I believe, save enough in winter stores and in 
bees to pay the cost of it. 

Norfolk Co., Mass., April 7. 
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introducing a Queen-Bee—Her Normal Good Graces 
the Key to Success. 


BY W. W. M’NEAL. 


WOULD better, dear reader, impress you with the fact 
] that the honey-bee in all her actions is governed more by 

cold business principles than by any feeling of dove for 
kin or stranger. I have watched closely the habits of bees 
for manifestions of love in its true sense, but Iam forced 
to believe that they are swayed by a selfish love only. Her 
motives may 6e good; and that from necessity she employs 
harsh methods. However, it is by her methods that we are 
fitted to judge; and, judging from these we say that her 
motives are unrelenting. d 

Let me cite a few prominent traits which characterize 
the honey-bee as being utterly indifferent to the sufferings 
of her mother-queen, of her sisters, and of her brothers : 

1. If the worker-bees Jove their queen, why will they, 
when this same queen becomes old and decrepit, allow a 
young, vigorous queen, and a stranger, fo dispatch the 
mother-bee right in their midst? Not only dothe workers 
positively refuse to assist the old and (to them) faithful 
queen, but when the bloom is on the stranger queen, 
they welcome her with the keenest relish to the situ- 
ation she covets. When this same queen has become estab- 
lished in her new home,and is generous to the colony in 
the performance of her special duties, take her from the 
bees for a few short hours, or until they realize fully the 
loss of her. This will portray more clearly their real avari- 
cious, grasping nature, and that /ove with them is an 
unknown qualification. For when theueen is returned to 
the bees, note the results: The worker-bees ball her as 
they would a stranger queen ; and in every way evidence a 

pirit of revenge rather than that of rejoicing because she 
nad come back tothem. They appear to regard her sudden 
Cisappearance as a willful shirking of high responsibility 
intrusted to her, and, accordingly, the most influential mem- 
ber of the colony is made to feel their indignation. 

2. When a worker-bee has given its life in defense of 
ig colony—I mean one mortally wounded, so to speak—and 
‘¥ some means regains the hive before becoming helpless, 
voy is she at once dragged therefrom, alone to die ? 

_ 3 The great, boisterous drone-bee, which was so ten- 
row d cared for when his presence in the hive guaranteed 
le Safety of the colony, finally becomes a subject for the 
pa kinds of cruelty—that of actual starvation in the 
a plenty; and within the immediate presence of the 
_— and worker-bees ! If the honey-bees have that qual- 
ity, Or attribute—love—which higher intelligences are sup- 


posed to have, why do they a/ways commit these fearfully 
cruel acts ? ¥ P 





Gentlemen, from my observations of the honey-bees, I 
am inclined to the belief that it is neither /ove for the 
mother-queen, nor the peculiar scent of the newcomer, 
that have to do with the art of introducing a queen-bee. 
The key to success is in refaining the normal good graces 
of the queen—I might say, the Jes/ normal perfection, for 
the honey-bee is the greediest of the greedy, and the ques- 
tion with her is, apparently, Has the exchange of queens 
been a good business deal? Of course, there are exceptions, 
but this can abundantly be said to be the rule. 

Within the waxened walls of the bee’s tiny home, indi- 
viduality is nothing further than to serve the colony in the 
advancement of its selfish interests. This principle is 
painfully manifest in all their doings. The stranger bee, 
whose physical fitness enables it fo help the colony, is 
almost always welcomed thereto, until it reaches a period or 
condition in life which requires that it then be helped by 
the colony. 

Let me call your attention to a few common occurrences 
in the apiary, which serve to make manifest the assertion 
that this is the ruling principle with the honey-bees. 

1. Note, please, that young bees having just reached 
the zenith of their physical power and beauty, are, upon 
returning froma flight, allowed to enter almost any hive 
they choose. Surely, ‘hese have not lost their identity—the 
distinct impress of the queen’s scent during the little while 
they were out ofthe hive! Oh, no, nothing of the kind. It 
is seen at once by the older heads within, that ‘hese are just 
the kind of helpers most needed, and so they are permitted 
to join ranks with them. 

2. Note, that there is no fighting upon exchanging 
supers with two or more colonies, when honey is being 
stored. Why, then, is this? Do not the bees of each colony 
take with them the peculiar scent of the queen of that par- 
ticular hive? To be sure they do; but then they always 
carry with them what is of vastly more importance to the 
stranger colony—the fact that here is a company of able 
bees, and ample evidence in the shape of newly built comb 
and honey, of their wi//ingness to work. 

3. Note, that at swarming-time there is no fighting 
when two or more swarms unite ; each swarm evidently feels 
that there is nothing to lose, but lots to be gained, by an 
addition to their forces. 

4. Note, that any colony feeling the need of drones 
will welcome them to its hive; but when not needing their 
assistance, it will reject them at once; that a worker-bee 
laden with honey and pollen may, and quite frequently does, 
enter the hive of some near-by colony; and thata colony 
frequently balls its reigning queen when there bas been no 
outside disturbance of the hive. 

5. Note, that when the mother-queen, or reigning queen, 
is found in an unexpected quarter of the hive, she is often 
stung by the workers; that a colony having a good laying 
queen will attend upon a score or more of queensin cages, 
providing that these queens have attained their proper or 
natural development; and that a virgin queen will be 
allowed to starve to death, her entreaties for food availing 
nothing. Now, why this partiality ? Verily, the virgin is 
regarded as bringing with her wo security to the colony, 
while the queen of the other class, so soon as it is seen that 
she will not, or can not, molest the reigning queen, is 
reserved unto future use should any accident befall this 
queen. 

6. Please note, also, that the bees of a colony in whose 
hive there are so many caged queens, are just as able to 
pick out a robber-bee at the entrance as though there was 
but the one or reigning queen within. If it is the scen? of 
the queen that enables them to exchange their identity, in 
what manner does the queen having the freedom of the 
hive, so impress upon the bees of her colony her own pecul- 
iar scent asto protect them against the depredations of 
thieving bees ? 

My bee-keeping friend, I believe that all this matter of 
the queen’s scent is but a vapor cloud, and in due time will 
have blown away. 

I will repeat that the key io success along this line of 
introducing queen-bees consists in having the queen in the 
best possible physical condition at the time she is to be 
given tothe colony. She must be the peer of the colony— 
must be equal totheir expectations. Not only must the 
queen evidence an ability to do good work, but she must 
manifest a willingness to do the same. Is it not enough to 
break the even tenor of her ways—the worker-bee’s—to 
take away the queen in the prime and beauty of life, and 
offer instead, a poor, half-starved and frightened little 
queen to fill the place made vacant ? 

I have exchanged the queens of two colonies during the 
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season Of surplus, and had each laying in the hive of the 
other within an hour of her removal. It is done this way: 
Catch both queens, and then close the hives; smoke each 
colony a little from the entrance, and then run the queen 
into the hive from there. The workers having seen that 
the queen is eager to attend upon her special duties, never 
bother themselves about her incense, but bestow on her 
every little kindness that was given the old queen. At 
that choice portion of the season the queen-bees are fullest 
of life, and neither colony is any the loser; hence there is 
no cause for dissatisfaction. 

Never take a queen from the bees when her duties are 
imperative, and detain her in any way or manner till she 
begins to fade, if you wish to give her a chance to run the 
gauntlet with the most pleasing success. 


This is the logical deduction of this matter, drawn 
from my experience with the honey-bees. 
Scioto Co., Ohio. 
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JESSE M. DONALDSON. 

On our first page this week is shown Mr. Jesse M. 

Donaldson, of Franklin Co., Mass., and his nice city apiary. 

He gives the following account of himself and his bee-keep- 
ing experience : 


My first lessons in bee-keeping were learned in the 
early ’70’s, in the apiary of my uncle, James P. Sterritt, of 
Mercer Co., Pa. At that time I intended to become a bee- 
keeper, but, like almost all other boys, Ihad a desire to 
travel and see some of the world. 


Nature had endowed me with very flexible joints, so I 
concluded to take advantage of that and become a profes- 
sional acrobat and contortionist. In that line of business I 
visited every State in the Union, also Canada, Newfound- 
land, Mexico and Cuba. 

I was married in May, 1886,and a few years afterward 
decided to quit the show business and “‘ settle down.’’ With 
that object in view I found employment in the shoe factory 
where I am now working. 

Soon after settling here I became afflicted with that old 
disease—bee-fever. As it was the second attack, I knew 
the only remedy, and applied it at once by buying a colony of 
bees. I saw an advertisement in one of my bee-papers that 
read something like this: 


FoR SALe. 
hives, all in 
cars here. 


400 colonies of Italian bees in 10-frame Langstroth 
good condition. Price, $4.00 per colony, on board the 
Reason for selling, sickness. 


I sent my $4.00, and in due time received the colony of 
bees, which Iexamined as soon as possible. When I saw 
the inside of that hive I began wondering which it was, the 
bees or the advertiser that was sick. If that colony wasa 
fair sample of the other 399, it is no wonder that he was 
sick. Some of the frames were minus an end-bar, others 
had no bottom-bar, and the whole 10 frames did not con- 
tain enough worker-comb to fill six frames. 


When I bought my first colony, intended to keep just 
enough bees to supply my own table with honey, but I had 
so many calls for honey that I decided to increase the num- 
ber of my colonies. I now have 25, but that is not enough 
to supply my trade, which is growing larger each year. 

I have quite often seen this question asked, in the bee- 
papers: How neartoa public highway is it safe to keep 
bees? If I were to answer that question I should say that 
much depends upon the strain of bees, and the way they 
are managed. My apiary, as shown in the picture, is cen- 
trally located in a town of 5,000 inhabitants, and not over 
50 yards from three streets. When I moved my bees to my 
present location, many of the neighbors freely expressed 
their opinion that they would be a nuisance, but up to date 
I know of but one person being stung. Last Fourth of 
July morning, a few rowdies wanted the fence back of the 
apiary to makea bonfire, and while they were tearing it 
down they struck one of the hives. Then there was trouble. 
One of the crowd was stung severaltimes. It may seem 
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cieiaee 
very strange when I say that he never entered « ™m plaint 
against me. : 

If you will take another look at the picture Will see 
my two ‘‘swarm-catchers ”’ standing at the end the rear 
row of hives. They are not the automatic or patenteq 
kind, but as swarm-catchers they are a success, because 
they have not let one swarm get away. If a swarm issues 
they are sure to see it; they first notice which hiv. came 
out of, and then there is a race to the shop to see which one 


will tell me that the bees are swarming. 
Franklin Co., Mass. JESSE M. DonaLpson. 
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Questions and Answers, | 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. OC. O. MILLER, Marengo, I11, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Mitley 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpIrTor.]| 








Detecting Queenlessness in a Box-Hive Colony, 





I have a box-hive in which is a large colony of bees. It 
wintered well, but seems to be at present without a queen, 
How can I tell that they have none ? WISCONSIN, 


ANSWER.—Give the bees a little smoke, turn the hive 
over, blow smoke down between the combs, pulling them 
apart at the same time, and if they have a queen you will 
be able to see sealed brood. Another way is to get froma 
movable-frame hive a piece of young worker-brood and 
crowd it between two combs so it willbe held in place. Two 
days later if you find no queen-cells started on this brood, 
you may safely conclude they have a queen. If they are 
queenless, the bees are very old, and unless quite strong 
they are not worth a queen. : 


———__—§ 2 


Dividing to Prevent Swarming. 


I have moved 30 colonies of my bees three miles up the 
creek, right in the midst of hundreds of acres of alfalfa. 
Now I plan to divide them just as soon as the alfalfa com- 
mences to bloom, as I will not be able to watch for the 
swarms. I wish you would kindly tell me whether I! can 
just put starters of foundation in the brood-frames that! 
put in, or mus¢fI have full sheets for fear they will make 
drone-comb ? The way I thought to do was just to take out 
half of the frames of broodand bees and put them intoa 
a new hive, and then fillin the vacant spaces with frames 
with starters on. Of course I will try to be sure that they 
have young brood and eggsif I do not know they havea 
queen. 

A year ago last winter I visited at the home of a sister 
of yours, in Denver, where I learned so many pleasant 
things about you, and Miss Wilson, too, that I feel quite as 
if I knew you, and that you will not laugh if I do ask fool- 
ish questions; I have nearly 300 colonies of bees to care for 
the coming summer, and allI know about bees is from read- 
ing. I have never even seen a properly conducted apiary, 
but I have managed to have this many bees with only> 
colonies to start with in 12 years, with only one year's fail- 
ure, when most of my bees died during the winter and 
spring. I have very few new swarms of late years—!t ink 
it may be because I have so many bees in one place —1oV 


colonics or more. CoLoRAl 
ANSWER.—If you divide the way you propose, y« ust 
must putin full sheets of foundation if youdo not wanta 
considerable proportion of drone-comb. I must contess! 
don’t believe that’s the best way to divide. It’s on: the 


easiest ways, but not the way for best results. If 

the queen on the old stand with half the brood, th urt 
ought to do good work, but the other half will have ' i. 
bees at first, and will be in a discouraged conditior , 
is not the best thing for rearing a young queen. \ 

use the nucleus plan without making very frequent ts, 
and have a chance for better queens. Or, here is Ly 


that might suit you, with no nuclei in the case: 

Get some good cells started, and when they ar 
three or four days of having the young queens 
Take from a colony all its b1 


make your divisions. 














ler 


ares 
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one frame,and in this case you may use only starters, and 
have a fair chance for little drone-comb. That leaves on 
the old stand the old queen and the field-force, and if the 
colony is very strong you may risk shaking off a few of the 
bees into the old hive from the frames you remove. But all 
the old bees will return to the old stand in a day or two, and 
it might leave the new colony with hardly enough bees to 
care for the brood, so it will be safer to take all the adher- 
ing bees with the combs you put in the new hive on the 
new stand. Two days later take the remaining frame of 
brood from the old colony, and atthe same time give to the 
new colony a seaied queen-cell. 


I havea suspicion that you are not anxious for increase 
from these colonies, but intend to divide them because you 
know they will swarm if you do not divide. If that is the 
case, your plan iseasy: Just before there is any danger of 
swarming, remove from its stand a hiveand put in its place 
a hive filled with foundation, putting the queen in this 
hive, and putting over it a queen-excluder, over which you 
will place the old hive with its contents. When these two 
hives are so filled that more room is needed, you can put 
between the two stories and over the excluder a super either 
forcomb or extracted. With this management you may 
count on freedom from swarming, unless your experience 
is exceptional, and you can make your increase nearer 
home where you can have it directly under youreye. You 
will readily understand that 21 days after operating there 
will be no worker-brood in any but the lower story. There 
may be some drones in the upper story that can not escape, 
but I have found this trouble more theoretical than real. 
The remains of the drones will be there the first time you 
open the hive, and you can easily shake them off the ex- 
cluder. 

Don't you be worried about asking foolish questions. 
Bless your heart, if you can study up any more foolish 
things than I have done in the course of my experience you 
must be an adept in theline of foolishness. The worst 
of itis thatin my case I haven’t yet outgrown it, and ex- 
pect to make more or less blunders as long asl live. I con- 
fess to you (but this is only between ourselves) that I do 
sometimes feel a little impatient when some one asks ques- 
tions that are plainly answered in every text-book pub- 
lished; but when one has studied the text-books carefully 
there will still be always plenty of questions to be asked, 
and with suchI am quite willing to be flooded—glad to 
answer them just so far as I know how. And this suggests 
to me that you may ask why leave that one frame of brood 
instead of taking all, and then why take it away later. If 
the bees are left with larder entirely bare, they may desert 
the hive, and if the frame of brood is not taken away within 
a few daysthey may prepare to swarm. If you ask why 
they will swarm if that one frame of brood is left, I may 
explain that—that is—well, the fact is I don’t know. 


~~ 0» 


Gehring’s Bee-Veil and Way of Smoking Bees. 





Ihave been reading Mr. Gehring’s series of articles 
now running in the American Bee Journal, but I don’t 
quite like his bee-veil, nor his way of smoking bees before 
opening a hive. What do you think of them, Doctor ? 

BUNGHEAD. 


_ ANSWER.—The bee-veil described by Mr. Gehring in 
his very interesting articles will answera very good pur- 
pose, but is objectionable in one respect—it is made of too 
close material. When the weather is cool this will matter 
little, but on a hot day it would be very uncomfortable, and 
to wear it all day long on such a day would be, I should 
judge, a rather severe punishment. I weara veil that has 
no closer material about it than bobbinet or cape-lace, and 
although that is so open that one might think it would not 
obstruct the air, yet actual trial shows that it offers decided 
obstruction, and when I have had.one on for some time on 
i hot day it is a decided relief to get it off. 


_  Idoubt whether you would dislike his way of smoking 
bees before opening a hive, if you were actually to see him 
at work, for it is not very likely he does just as he says. It 
‘s quite common to say that a man preaches better than he 
practices. This is probably a case in which the practice is 
better than the preaching, and no doubt writing away from 
the hive he had not in mind as clearly as he might just 
what his practice was. Taking it, however, just as it reads, 
his first act was to blow smoke into the entrance for about 
30 seconds, working the bellows with slow, steady pressure 
so as not to alarm the bees with the noise of quicker 
motions. Just what is meant by that last I do not fully 





understand, for it is hardly possible that any noise made 
by the smoker can alarm the beesa tenth part as much as 
the horrible flood of smoke that many of the bees have 
never before experienced. Indeed, the very object of the 
smoke is to alarm the bees. 


I very much doubt that in actual practice Mr. Gehring 
blows smoke into the entrance for 30 seconds, first starting 
‘‘a good volume of smoke.”” I have just been trying it by 
the watch, and working the bellows what I considered 
slowly I made 42 puffs in 30 seconds, and 69 puffs when 
puffing at the usual rate. That would certainly be an un- 
necessary amount of smoke, in some cases driving the bees 
out of the hive, and in any case frightening the bees so 
much that it would be difficult to find a queen. Then he 
waited a few minutes for the bees to gorge themselves. A 
‘‘few minutes’? would hardly be understood as less than 
three minutes. That would leave the bees in good condi- 
tion to handle, but a practical bee-keeper would hardly feel 
he could afford to take so much time. If I may be allowed 
to refer to my own practice, instead of taking 3’ minutes 
from the first puff in the entrance before opening the hive, 
Ido not take one-sixtieth of that time, for twoor three 
puffs are all that are given, when, without waiting a frac- 
tion of a second for the bees to gorge themselves, I imme- 
diately open the hive, giving them two, three, or four puffs 
on top of the frames. That will usually be sufficient, but if 
at any time they show fight they get more. The humming 
noise spoken of is a proof of thorough submission ; I would 
hardly consider it one of ‘* satisfaction,’’ but the opposite. 
Neither would I want to have the bees proceed to much of a 
humming noise unless I wanted todrive them out. 


—— SO 


Using Old Combs—Getting Increase—Italians vs. Blacks. 


1. Will the combs of a colony of bees that died with the 
dysentery do to use again ? 

2. Ihave 8 colonies of bees which I wish to increase to 
20. Would you advise dividing, or natural swarming ? 

3. Are the Italians more apt to have dysentery than the 
blacks? I lost 3 colonies this spring—one being black, and 
all having the same chance. H.C. A. 


ANSWERS.—Yes; scrape off the wood of the frame as 
clean as you can, and the bees willdo the rest. Instead of 
throwing a swarm into a hive full of such combs, it will be 
better to get them first cleaned up by the bees, forif they 
are very filthy a swarm might object to them. Put the 
hive of combs under a strong colony and oblige the bees to 
pass through it to get in or out. Butif you want that col- 
ony to swarm, don’t leave the hive underit after swarming- 
time begins. 

2. That’s a somewhat difficult question to answer. If 
you have had little or no experience, perhaps natural 
swarming would be best. But taking the matter into your 
own hands will give you fullercontrol. Possibly a combi- 
nation might be best. Wait forthree or four of the first to 
swarm, then divide the old colonies into nuclei to be built 
up from those that have not swarmed. 


3. Italians have not had the reputation for being more 
inclined to diarrhea, or any other disease than blacks. In 
fact they have been credited, especially in Australia, with 
being much better to resist foul brood than blacks. Your 
experience, however, looks as if your blacks resisted diar- 
rhea better than your Italians. 


SS ee 


Bees Cross at Swarming-Time. 





I purchased 3 colonies of bees in the fall, and the per- 
son delivering them put them down in the most convenient 
place, and I let them alone until I could familiarize myself 
with them. I came homein the forenoon of April 20th, 
and found they had swarmed (about a peck measure full), so 
I had to make a virtue of necessity, and went about it 
according to the formula in the ‘‘A BCof Bee-Culture.”’ 
I got a hive with full frames of foundation, laid it down on 
the top of a sheet, got a box and a turkey wing and went 
to sweeping them into the box (as they were clustered on a 
tight board fence under the top rail). I got some of them 
into the box, but it did not take me long to tumble what I 
had in the box down in front of the hive, and makea very 
hasty retreat. : ; 

Now I take it for granted that there was something 
wrong with my manipulation, for Mr. Root says that they 
would be so full of honey that they would not fight, but I 
need not tell you that Iam nursing my wounds yet. I had 
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a brand new smoker, and got it out, but really did not know 
what to do with it. I got some rags, lit them, and went 
back in fear and trembling. I gave them a good smoking, 
took the same box (with a long-handle this time) and a long- 
handled brush, and got the bulk of them into the box, 
dumped them down again in front of the hive, and when 
they would not go in I smoked them in, and they stayed. 
TENNESSEE. 

ANSWER.—It is true that when bees swarm they are 
filled with honey, and are so good-natured that you may 
hive them bare-headed and bare-handed. But it is also 
true that sometimes they are cross enough, just why I don’t 
know. Very likely there was no fault on your part, only 
you had one of the ‘‘ sometimes ’”’ cases. 


—_—>-2——____ 


Transferring Bees. 


Several weeks agoI bought 5 colonies, and found 2 of 
them very strong, and consequently did not disturb them. 
Two of them were very weak, so that only one frame could 
be covered in one, andtwo framesin the other, It hap- 
pened that the old home-made frame fit in the new dove- 
tailed hives which I use, and sol put them into the new 
hives. 

1. Now, would I not better take from them both queens, 
and unite them into one hive, then give them a new queen ? 
I think the queens are old. 

io] 


2. Now, the fifth hive was a mess—it was chock-full of 


honey, and although it wasa movable-frame the bees had 
built their combs diagonally in the frames. I began to cut 
out from one side where there were no bees, and proceeded 
until the fifth frame, when I came to the bees, then I lifted 
the remaining four frames bodily, and put them into a new 
hive. How canI get those bees out on straight combs ? 
Would you advise leaving them and gradually coaxing 
them over on new frames filled with foundation ? 
PENN. 

ANSWERS.—1. As your letter is written in April, it is 
quite possible that a colony very weak at that time may 
build up to good proportions by the time of the honey har- 
vest. At any rate, it isa common observation that if two 
colonies that are very weak are in bad condition as to build- 
ing up, the two united will hardly do any better. 


Are you sure about the queens being old? If you are 
experienced in such matters you may judge somewhat by 
the appearance of the queens, but even then you may not 
be sure. If a colony threw out a swarm last year, you may 
know it has a young queen less than a year old. The swarm 
will generally have an older queen, although there may be 
exceptions. Generally, however, the bees will supersede a 
queen before she is old enough to be worthless. Very likely 
you will do well to leave the twocoloniesas they are, unless 
you want to introduce a new queen for the sake of improv- 
ing the stock. 

2. Yes, fillup the hive with frames filled with founda- 
tion, and let the bees work over upon it at their own sweet 
will. 

——_—_—_—_—_—_—_-¢—_______ 


Weak or Queenless Colony. 


I have 2 colonies of bees, and both seemed to winter 
well, but I notice this morning a great many dead bees in 
front of one of the hives, and that colony seems weak and 
not nearly so active and strong as the other. What is the 
trouble and the remedy ? ALABAMA. 


ANSWER.—It may be that there is nothing beyond the 
fact that the colony is weak. A good many bees die every 
winter, and some strong colonies will keep them carried 
away so that you may think that none were lost, while a 
weaker colony may leave them on the floor of the hive or 
at the entrance. The chief question is whether there is a 
good queen in the hive or not. Lift out the frames on 
which the bees are most thickly clustered, and see whether 
any brood and eggs are present. If you find nothing of 
the kind there, they are hopelessly queenless, and the bees 
left are so old that they are not worth fussing with. There 
is a bare chance, however, that they have reareda young 
queen that has not begun laying yet. In that case you may 
find no brood except a little sealed brood. If you want to 
make sure of it, give them a frame of young brood from the 
other colony, and if they start queen-cells on it you may 
believe them queenless; but if no queen-cells are started in 
two or three days, there is still hope they may have a queen. 
If they start cells, and they are sufficiently strong in bees, 





you may allow them to mature the queen-cell, but | : 
is not likely to be worth the candle. If you find t sled 
brood in worker-cells raised like little bullets i: 
being flat, you may know they havea drone-layin, 
or laying-workers, in which case the only thing ist 
them up. 
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* The Home Circle. « 


ne Ne EE EEE OEE we el 
Gonducted by Prof. A. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif, 


The Commonplace. 

‘A commonplace life,’’ we say, and we sigh; 

But why should we sigh as we say ? 
’Tis the commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 

Makes up thiscommonplace day ; 
And the moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
And the flower that blooms, and the bird that sings; 
But dark were our fate, and sad were our lot, 
If the flowers should fade 
And God, 
Out of commonplace thing 


and the birds sang not: 
who watches each separate soul, 
s makes this beauteous whole 


Selected 


‘¢ DAD BUTTER’’—HOME COURTESIES. 


This would seem a curious text for our greeting to 
‘*The Home Circle ’’ friends. Yet it suggests some valu- 
able thoughts, as we shall see. 

I taught my first school when I was young- in my 
teens. How vivid are some of the things of our childhood 
and youth! How stamped upon memory was the ride—11 
miles—with my dear old father, as I went to try my skill at 
the teacher’s desk. Among other wise things my father 
said was, ‘Start right.’”’ That might well be a text for 
any epistle or sermon. Again, ‘‘ Never lose your self-con- 
trol.’”’ A man near Claremont was shot yesterday—another 
man lost his self-control. The one will be marred through 
life, if not worse. The other will doubtless languish for 
months behind prison doors, and will have long, bitter 
regretful thoughts. Did I say too much in a previous arti- 








cle? Can we say too much to our dear children at the very 
first, from cradle up, regarding the importance of self-con- 
trol? Iam glad my father impressed it upon me on that 


memorable ride, as I went to fashion the still younger lives. 

Again, my father said, ‘‘ Never be called in the morn- 
ing.’’ I was to ‘‘board around,’’ and such evidence of 
energy he thought would win me favor. I think I was 
never called, and I was often first up, andin the quiet of 
those early hoursI not only carefully read my New York 
Tribune (which was a good school for a school-teacher), but 
also read during the winter Irving’s ‘‘ Life of Washington.” 
Whatever some may think of this advice, its results were 
certainly good in my case. 

Again, father urged that I use no words thatI would 
not use in the presence of the most refined ladies. This 
was good advice. I hope I followed it. WereIto train 
children to-day—were I to bring up my children again—I 
would start urging the ‘‘ yea, yea,’’ and ‘“‘ nay, nay,’’ which 
the blessed Master enjoined upon all his disciples. There 
is something so sweet, wholesome, and impressive in the 
pure, direct speech, especially in these days of slang, that ! 
wonder more are not enamored of it. 

But why my text? I often noticedas I boarded with 
the good people, that the language of the children was! 
always courteous, respectful, refined. The people were 
the most part—indeed, almost in their entirety—thoroug 
good people; people who would sacrifice heavily to a 
neighbor who might need comfort or assistance; peo} 
who prided themselves upon their honesty ; whose word 
honored in matters of common report, or in business 
was a neighborhood that would soon empty itself in | 
the country should be threatened and assistance req! 
This was proved two or three years later, when the ca 
100,000 men was sounded by that glorious man who 
guided the great ‘“‘Ship of State.’’ It was a goodly! 
meet, and I used my opportunity and dwelt among 
poor and rich alike. No home escaped my visitati: 


have rejoiced ever since that the poorest and least resp 
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were not omitted in my visitations and sojourns. It is good 
to see how the other folks live. It is good to share with 
them their crusts, and break doughnuts with them in good- 
fellowship. I wish all our Carnegies, Vanderbilts, etc., 
could have taught school and have ‘‘ boarded around”’ in 
the early, impressive years of their lives. It would cer- 
tainly have wakened in them a real heart-sympathy for the 
hosts of poor people that would later be associated with 
them. 

AsI sat in all these homes, about the evening candle— 
those were still the candle days in the country homes; or, 
as we enjoyed the evening meal, or sat at the early break- 
fast, served usually by candle-light, and usually before six 
o'clock, I had good opportunity to study manners,and to 
note the words and address of my pupils in the close inti- 
macies of their homes. 

One morning, in my opening talk at the school, I es- 
sayed to inspire the pupils with more deference and cour- 
tesy in their associations with each other, and especially in 
the home. I was quite specific in urging them to politeness 
in the home, and at that best of places—about the home- 
table. I thought they seemed impressed, and that my ex- 
amples of proper and improper address and phrase would 
sink deeply in their memories, and bear fruit in a better 
habit and manners in the homes and about the home meals. 


That night we had hardly taken our seats at the supper- 
table, before one of the boys, in a large family of children, 
piped out in emphatic tones—‘‘ Dad butter !’’ I wondered if 
all my good advice and suggestions had taken as shallow 
root as in this case. 

A lady said to me a few days agone, ‘‘ How can we keep 
our children from slang ?’’ I rejoice that mothers wish to. 
A flower, a mountain, a woodland, not only pleases the eye, 
it elevates the taste, and purifies the life. Ugly sights in- 
fluence in just the reverse way. Happy the child who is 
only familiar with beautiful scenes, and lovely pictures of 
life and environment. Words are like pictures, they make 
or mar the taste, refinement, and the life. I have so often 
blessed God that I never heard a profane word,a vulgar 
phrase, and hardly a byword from my father’s lips. I have 
three children ; I think their language is so clean and pure 
that it would grace any company, and would never be 
criticised. 

We parents wish so earnestly that our children should 
use only good words. We have the matter largely, if not 
entirely, in our own hands. First and best, we must be 
“living epistles.”” If we occupy the place every parent 
ought to holdin the minds and hearts of our loved ones, 
what we say, or do not say, will tell tremendously to fix 
their habits of speech. Example is our best weapon in this 
warfare. 

Again, we must so interest ourselvesin our children— 
be so one with them that our advice will always tell. Let 
us advise that bywords and slang, sarcasm and abrupt and 
discourteous phrases, be never heard itt the home, or used 
by _the children. ‘* Dad butter’’ may get the unctuous 
solid, but Iam sure it will not taste as good as if it came 
with, ‘Father, will you please pass the butter?’? Home 
courtesy, and everything that makes toward it, is a rich 
adornment in every household. 

When I left home for college my blessed mother said to 
me—her arms encircled my neck, her tears enriched the 
words, and a blessed kiss was her seal—‘‘ I am glad to know 
that no word, phrase or story will you utter that you would 
not be willing that your mother should hear.’’ Iam so 
glad my mother said it. I believe my college life did not 
disappoint her. How I rejoice that it did not. 

To paraphrase: ‘‘ A word fitly spoken is like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.’ I hope none of our ‘home 
circles ’’ will be marred by any other. 








‘« The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘“‘hummer.’”’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us ome new yearly subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 

: ~> + 

The Premiums offered this week are well worth work- 

ing for. Look at them. 








* The Afterthought. * 


rrrnrrrrw 


The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 





THE UNCAPPING FORK. 


If the implement known as the uncapping fork has been 
in use 2O years, and has occupied all that time in getting itself 
heard of on this side of the world—well, one would say it can 
hardly be of very great value. Perhaps that’s not the way to 
look at things, however. At any rate the slowness of truth 
when chasing a popular falsehood seems to have found its 
match. Thisis anent those pictures furnished by Mr. Griener, 
on page 215. All tools for uncapping, one would say, which 
operate like a garden-rake, and draw all they get hold of in 
front of them, must manifestly be self-clogging and too slow 
for general business. 


THE UNCAPPING ROLLER, 


How about that roller full of fine prickers to puncture the 
cappings instead of removing them? Can it be depended on 
to /et go of the cappings? The prickers must be near 
together else some of the cells will be missea; and if near 
together will it not, first you know, pull off small patches of 
capping and hold on to them until its operation is clogged? I 
have a little pricking arrangement not a roller which deports 
itself in about that style; and picking things clear is an unen- 
durable waste of time. Perhapsa rolling motion instead of 
a patting motion would obviate that, in whole orin part. I 
fear, however, that the uncapping roller is one of the Gala- 
tians—‘* run well for a time *—and short time at that. It is 
by no means absolutely necessary thatan uncapping device 
should remove the cappings atall. It’s nice to have that 
done: but if the new device works rapidly enough, and well 
enough, we can afford to float out the cappings with the 
inverted syphon, or lift them off the gravity tank. There is 
another thing to be thought of, however. If we give back 
most of the cappings to the bees in a ragged condition they 
may take a notion to throw away the mostof them, to our 
serious loss. 

MR. CHAPMAN’S METHODS AND MANAGEMENT. 


The long article of S. D. Chapman, pages 215-217, very 
valuable as it is, needs lots of discrimination on the part of 
the reader. Things which will work in one locality will not 
work in another; and a sertes of two or three operations may 
work well when the most captivating ‘member of the series, 
torn out and used alone, might be ruinous. Or, again, take 
the plan of killing all queens early in July—the man who 
overworks his queens so that they need killing hasa great 
deal more occasion to follow that plan than the man does 
whose bees run their brood-rearing according to their own 
sweet will—albeit there are some other reasons not directly 
connected with premature old age. 

The idea that queens will lay much faster in the middle of 
the brood-nest than in outside combs will come to some of us 
as rather a novelone. It is quite likely to be correct; and if 
correct it is a large-sized item to conjure with. 

Another prominent idea is not exactly new, but one which 
many of us have entertained (perhaps a little sheepishly or 
clandestinely) that the time spenton very weak colonies in 
spring is time thrown away. 

I note that he does not claim for his diligent taking 
out of brood and putting in of empty combs that it doubles 
the size of the colony, nor yet half doubles it, but only puts 
it 40 percent to the good. Itisof value to have the experi- 
ence of an expert that a dozen queens hatching in an upper 
story do not necessarily make the colony swarm, I believe it 
has been said that running the same colony for both section- 
honey and extracted is a practice poor if not uneconomical, 
Here we have a forcible and plump denial at strong hands 
more bees, and more comb honey, and some extracted honey 
as asortof free gratis. 

Raspberry bloom and berries in all stages in northern 
Michigan up to November Lst, is simply another of the many 
evidences that last autumn was avery abnormal one indeed. 

That out of 140 colonies 8O should neglect to start cells 
when queens were killed, until brood was all too old, is a 
very strange experience. (Good case to bearin mind as evi- 
dence that ‘‘one can’t pretty much always tell” what bees 


will do, or what they will not do. 
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QUEENS 


Improved Golden and Leathesr-colored Ital- 
ians are what H. G. QUIRIN rears. 

We have one of Root’s best long-tongued Red- 
Clover Breeders from their $200 queen, and a 

Golden Breeder from Doolittle,who says if there 
is a BREEDER of golden bees in the U.S. worth 
$100, this one is worth that sum. The above 
breeders have been added toour already im- 
proved strain of queens for tbe coming season. 

J. L. Gandy, of Humboldt, Nebr., wrote us on 
Aug. 5th, 1900, saying that the colony having 
one of our queens had already stored over 400 
pounds of honey (mostly comb); he states that 
he is certain that our bees work on Red Clover, 
as they were the only kind in his locality and 
apiary. 

A. I. Root’s folks say that our queens are 
extra fine, while the editor of the American Bee 
Journal tells us that he has good reports from 
our queens from timetotime. We have files 
upon files of unsolicited testimonials. 

After considering the above evidence, need 
you wonder why our orders have increased each 
year? Give us atrial order and be pleased. We 
have years of experiencein mailing and rearing 
queens. Safe delivery will be guaranteed, and 
instructions for introducing sent with each lot 
of queens. 


QUEENS NOW READY TO MAIL. 
Prices before July ist: 


6 
Warranted stock. ; $.75 $4.25 §$ 8.00 
Selected warranted 1.00 5.00 9,50 
Tested pmeades 1.50 8.00 15.00 
Selected tested ; 2.00 10 50 


Extra selected tested, the 
best that money can buy, 4.00 
Folding Cartons, with your address printed 


on in two colors, $4 00 per 1,000; 500 for $2.75. 
Address all orders to 


H. G. QUIRIN, Parkertown, Ohio. 


Parkertown is a Money-Order Office. 

By contract this ad. will appear twice per 
month only. 14E13t 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


BULL- STRONG! 


weer PIG-TIGHT..22 . 

An Illinois farmer said that aft- 
er harvest he had fully 200 bush- 
els of loose oats on the ground 
Bthat he could not secure any ben 
efit from, because the fence 
maround the field would not turn 
hogs. Figure the loss for yourself, 
He also said, all this would have 
been saved if he had used the 
Kitselman Woven Wire Coiled 
Sprin Fence, and the value 
would Eve gone a long ways 
towards paying cost of the fence 


With the Duplex Machine 
any farmer can make it himself 
at the ac qual cost of the wire. 


KIT SELMAN BROS. 
Muncie, ind. 
Please meuuon Bee Journal when writine. 


60——1901 


THOSE LONG. TONGUED ADELS ! 


WHIT! Rock, Mr: K, MINN., April 10, 1901. 

The Adel Queens I got from you are more 
than you claimed forthem. I want © more. 
S. W. JACKSON. ° 

ONECO, Conn., April 15, 1901. 

The Adels have wintered finely, and I like 
them very much. I want more Queens. Send 
price list.—Rerv. T. B. Mowrey. 

I guarantee any Queens seut out from my 
apiary and sold for $1..0 each to be as good as 
any $10 Queens sold by any dealer. PRICE-LIST 
Now REapy 


ISE2t HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CAREER AND CHARACTER OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


An address by Joseph Choate, Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, on the ca- 
reer and characterof Abraham Lincoln 

his early life—his early struggles 
with the world—his character as devel- 
oped in the later yearsof his lifeand his 
administration, which placed his name 
so high on the world’s roll of honor 
and fame, has been published by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, and may be had by sending six 
(6) cents in postage to F. A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 

18A3t 
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Bees Beginning the Season Well. 


We are having an early spring in this part 
of the State, and a good one, too, with the 
exception of a little north wind. 

I have some colonies that are already filling 
their second super with comb honey this sea- 
son, W. T. FRANCIs. 

Sutter Co., Calif., April 14. 





Wintered on Granulated Sugar. 


Mr. Gill, a bee-keeper here, put a colony on 
nothing but granulated sugar in the fall, and 
they wintered as well as those with an abun- 
dance of stores of honey. Another neighbor 
‘took up” his bees, and Mr. Gill simply 
shook them on dry combs into another hive, 
set it in the same place, and put ona Miller 
feeder containing 15 pounds of sugar. 

The season here is fairly early. 

T. Proctor Oris. 

Quebec, Canada, April 24. 


Cold and Misty New England. 


We have had hard weather for bees. April 
has allowed only three days for pollen-gather- 
ing thus far. Mist and rain have been the 
prevailing things in New England. The con- 
sequence is, that bees have alternately started 
brood-rearing then ceased. The patches of 
brood are very ragged. Ten days of cold, 
misty weather at a stretch will put a dead- 
stop to brood-rearing. ALLEN LATHAM. 

Norfolk Co., Mass., April 28. 





A Cloudy, Rainy April. 


Bees have had a hard time—only 22 hours 
of sunshine in 26 days in April. On all other 
days it rained hard. No doubt good results 
will come from this soaking, as this part of 
the globe had not been wet down for the past 
three years. Wells were dry, springs were 
low, and now the wells and springs are full 
also a good many cellars. 

Bees are doing well now, carrying in pollen. 

HENRY ALLEY. 
Essex Co., Mass., May 1 





Experience in Growing Cleome. 


On page 244 the editor asks for information 
coneerning cleome. I raised it last year in 
our garden, where the soil is dry rather than 
wet, but of course it was watered every day. 
It grew so thriftily that one so inexperienced 
as I might suppose it would grow almost any- 
where. Our garden had only the spade to 
loosen the soil asa preparation, and the seed 
was planted near the first of May. It grew 
quickly, and transplanted kindly when about 
3 inches tall. The plants should be set at 
least three feet apart, as it branches exten- 
sively, and every branch flowers. Mine grew 
from 38 to5 feet or more tall, as I remember 
them. The leaves resemble the leaves of the 
horse-chestnut, and many are quite as large. 
The plant is slightly thorny and somewhat 
aromatic, exuding a sweet juice, or dew, in 
perceptible but almost infinitesimal drops. It 
began flowering the last of July, growing 
from what appeared to be an umbel of buds 
into a spike of flowers: the showy spike 
lengthening and blooming until cut off by 
the frost. Strange to say, every flower in the 
varden suecumbed to the frost before that did, 
so that it was not only a ** thing of beauty,’ 
but of interest, because | had supposed it to 


be a semi-tropical plant. The flowers are 
very odd, the long stamens growing on one 
side of the four petals; the seed-pods are very 
long, growing on long stems, and these clothe 


the spike while the upper part is in the bud 
and in full flower. Perhaps these give the 
plant the name it sometimes bears, that is, 
‘the spider-plant.”’ 

It grew so easily for me in my first attempt 
at gardening that I think if I had a farm, or 


Tennessee Queens! 

Fine lot of Ch , 
Queens reared las ‘ 
daughters of select 
and select golden . 
reared 3% miles apart, and 
mated to select dro: ; 5 
each; untested warrant 
Queens, from same pb r 
either strain, 75c eax No 
bees owned nearer th 





miles. None impure hin 
3, and but few within S 
28 years’ experience. Dis unt 
on large orders. Contracts 


with dealers a specialty. JOHN M. DAVIS 
6A26t Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Just received a consigument of the finest up- 
to-date HIVES and SECTIONS we've had. They 
are 2d to none. Complete line of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies on hand. Bees and Queens. Catalog 


"THE A. I. ROOT CO.., 


H. G. ACKLIN, Manager, 
1024 Miss. Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


14Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





LONE STAR APIARIES 
Price of Queens 
from Imported 


Mothers: 
Tested..1—$ 1 
p va ~ — 
oy - Tested. .6 6.54 
Z Un * 6 4.00 


Tested .12— 12.10 
‘Un .12— 7.0 
(Golden, same 
—< * price.) Select 

“wees +% = x tested, either 
cane : = ime race, $2.50. Write 

: for circular. 
G. F. “DAVIDSON & SONS, 

Establisht 1885. FAIRVIEW, Wilson Co., Trex. 


12Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


BEE “SUPPLIES 

















E verything used ty bee-keepers. 


POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
servite. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S.PO 


Si2 MASS. AVE. INDIANAP 











Standard Belgian Hare Book! 


BY M. D. CAPPS 


HIS book of 

pages present 
clear and con 
treatment of the 5 
gian Hare indust 
its growth, ori, 
and kinds: the 
itation and constr 
tion of the rabbit 
selection of bree 
stock; care ot 
young, feeding, 
eases and 
cures, scoring, | 
keting, shippi! 
First edition « 
000 copies wa 
in advance of 
cation. 

Price, in handsome paper cover, 25 cen 

paid; or with the American Bee Jour 
year—both for only $1.10. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 

















144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO 
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irge piece of land, I would loosen up the 
oil. and set a plant here and there in the 
asture, and even by the roadside, and should 
ixpect it to grow, because some of the plants 
cet out were in rather poor soil—a little 
wndy—and not one failed to grow. 

| might add that during the first of the 
oming I did not find the bees very fre- 
ent visitors, seldom seeing any, but at the 
ist of the season they seemed to appreciate 
it. perhaps because most other flowers were 


“Xx 


"Sanne it was watered every day, but I am 
mistaken about that, although I found that 
the plant did not resent the neglect. 

Tueo. F. B. GIppINGs. 
Co., Minn., April 25. 


Wenne 
il 





Bees Expelling Water from Nectar 
Fruit-Bloom Honey. 


Prof. Cook says on page 149, in his ‘** Re- 
view of A BC of Bee-Culture:” 

‘| have always wondered at the statements 
we so frequently see of bees expelling water 
from the honey while on the wing. I never 
saw it. and I don’t believe they do it,”’ ete. 

[ was indeed surprised to read this from 
Prof. Cook. I have seen bees expel water 
from the honey as they left buckwheat fields 
for the hives, and I think all doubt will be 
removed from the minds of those who do not 
believe it if they will get bees to work ona 
piece of comb containing honey as bee-hunters 
tix it. Then have some honey so diluted with 
water that it will be only sweetened water, 
but sweet enough so that the bees will work 
on it readily. Now put some of this into an 
empty comb, remove the original comb, and 
place the watered honey in its place. Watch 
these bees as they fill themselves from this 
and circle around before they take the ** bee- 
line’ for home, and I think if your eyesight 
is good you will no longer doubt that they 
expel water, and it is not always a very * fine 

nist,”’ either. 

| have used very thin syrup when hunting 
bees, for nearly 25 years, as.I found by re- 


peated experiments that a bee would fill itself 


to its untmost capacity, and then after ex- 
pelling a quantity of the load in the form of 
water (soon after leaving the box, and always 
before she got out of sight), make the trip of 


one or two miles, and return in much less 
time than when a thick syrup of honey was 
ised for bait. All good bee-hunters know 
this 

Qn the same page Prof. Cook speaks of Mr. 
Root being in error about fruit-bloom honey. 
{ think Mr. Cary ealled Mr. Root’s attention 
to this, and he acknowledged his mistake. | 
have seen hundreds of pounds of pure apple- 
blossom honey at the apiary of Mr. Cary, and 
have had a few cases of comb honey gathered 
from it by my own bees. With the exception 
of raspberry honey it is the finest we have. 

Worcester Co., Mass. JAMmEs. F. Woop. 





Three Hive-Bodies Per Colony for 
Extracted Honey. 


On page 137 I read the questions on venti- 
lating supers, and then I read Dr. Miller’s re 
plies, and was very glad to tind that I was 
walking to some extent in the footsteps of 
such a great bee-keeper as Adam Grimm. I 
run entirely for extracted honey, and for 
every colony I use three 8-frame dovetailed 
hive-bodies and one super. I winter them on 
the summer stands in two hive-bodies each, 
ind in the spring I feed so as to cause all to 
warm once and no more. The parent colony 
s left all summer by the old stand, and facing 
it right angles to it, and when ig is re- 
uired I place a super on it, but as soon asa 
varm issues I put a ventilator under the old 
ny, about 1 inches deep, opened along 

sides, but covered with wire-cloth. 
ien I hive the swarm, which is generally 

large, and under that I put a ventilator 3 
ies deep; about three days after they 
warm [examine the parent colony, take it 
/ th eight of the frames that are nearest to 
cing hatched out, and put it on top of the 
¥ colony with a honey-board between and 
ther ventilator on top 11 inches deep. So 


th 


I 





To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Separators. Book 


Business Dairying” & Cat. 212 free. W.Chester,Pa. 


AITALIANKR 


BEES AND QUEENS 


Having been 28 years rear- 
ing Queens for the trade on 
the best known plans, I will 
continue to rear the best. 


PRICES: 
One Untested Queen. ....$1.00 
One Tested Queen ....... 1.35 
One Select Tested Queen 1.50 
Ome Breeders oc... ccvceccss SO 
One Comb Nucleus ...... 1,80 





BelgianHares 


Choice, pedigreed and common stock; young- 
sters, $3.00 per pair. Write for description and 
prices. J. L. STRONG, 

11Atf Clarinda, Page Co., lowa. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


LMANUFACTURER OFXQ. 


BEE-HIVES 


Sections, Shipping-Cases—Everything used by 
bee-keepers. Orders filled promptly. We have 
the best shipping facilities in the world. You 
will save money by sending for our Price-List. 
Address, Minn. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Bldg., 
16Atf MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Piease mention Bee Journal when writing 








Do You Wanta 


High Grade of Italian Queens 


Or a CHOICE STRAWBERRY ? 
CuicaGo, ILL., Jan. 28, 1901. 
D. J. BLocuHER, Esga., Pearl City, Lil. 

Dear Sir: —Your quotations on 48 untested 
Italian Queens, ready for delivery by May 138, 
1901, at hand. It being the first offer out of sev- 
eral inquiries,and, besides, you having promptly 
favored me with queens last year, you may, in 
appreciation thereof, have the order. 

Yours truly, L. KREUTZINGER, 
Prices for May and June: 


Number of Queens......... 1 é 12 
GOLDEN QUEENS. 


x 


Untested..... pracesvescsnseee SSH § 900 
OS er 1.25 7.00 11.00 
Select Tested. cose ae 10.00 17 00 
Breeders....... ; 5.00 
HONEY QUEENS. 
ESE Orn $1 00 $5.00 $ 9.00 
Tested . ee 700 11.00 
Select Tested.... < Lae 8.00 13.00 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Descriptive price- 
list free. 
D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Ill. 
14E6t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





, 
1901—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. Il. Root Co’s 
goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
yaid tor beeswax. Send for our 1901 catalog. 

. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Northern Italian Queens! 
Reared from Imported Mothers. 

Our stock is so carefully bred and selected, 
as to secure car-loads of honey. Locality free 
from foul broc d and other bee diseases. Prices: 

1 untested Queen, $1.00,6 for $5.00; 1 tested 
Queen, $1.50, 6 for $7.50; best imported Queens, 
$6.00; fair imported, $5.00. 

ADA L. PICKARD, 

18E7t RICHLAND CENTER, WIS. 

tliease mention Hee Journai when writing, 





EXCURSIONS TO BUFFALO EXPO- 
SITION—via Nickel Plate Road, 


On May 7th, 14th, 21st and 28th, re- 
spectively, at rate of $13.00 for the 
round-trip from Chicago; good return- 
ing 5 days from date of sale. Three 
through trains daily, with vestibuled 
sleeping-cars and first-class dining-car 
service. For particulars and Pan- 
American folder, write John Y. Cala- 
han, General Agent, 111 Adams Street, 





Chicago. Depot: Van Buren St. and 
Pacific Av., Chicago,on Elevated Loop. 
No. 8—20A2t 


you see there is plenty of ventilation, but in 
case of a stoppage of the honey-flow I am not 
afraid of robbers. 

My principal reasons for using three hive- 
bodies to the colony are as follows: 

First, 1 can renew my queens at will. As 
soon as the season is over, and I put them 
away for winter, if the parent colony has a 
prolific young queen I put the parent colony 
on top of the swarm, first killing the old 
queen. 

Second, I depend upon the parent colony to 
put away enough honey for winter stores for 
both outfits, as I find as arule that the swarms 
do not store enough to winter on—just a little 
strip ulong the top of each comb in the bot- 
tom story. 

Third, by this method of doubling up every 
fall I have the same number year after year, 
and do not have so many combs to protect from 
bee-moths. 

We have had a very mild winter, and bees 
have flown at least one day in every week, and 
now I have them busily engaged in carrying 
artificial pollen tothe hives. I use from one 
to five pounds of flour a day mixed with flaked 
oatmeal, and they visit it by the thousands, 
and I expect the hum of these bees would 
beat the ‘‘ Hum of the bees in the apple-tree 
bloom.’’ At night I feed a quart of syrup 
made from 30 pounds of the best granulated 
sugar, 40 pounds of water, and 15 pounds of 
honey. I think fruit-bloom will start next 
week, then my work will be over for awhile. 

W. H. ALDER. 

Cajlahan Co., Tex., March 4. 





More Rain in California. 


It began to rain last night, and upto the 
present time (8 p.m.) it has rained three- 
fourths of aninch. This is the first rain in 
the San Gabriel Valley since Feb. 7th. 

J.T. Happocks. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., April 30. 





Worst Spring for Years. 


My bees came through the winter seemingly 
stronger than when closed up in the fall. 
They brought in pollen and honey April 4th 
four days earlier than last year. Then we 
had a cold, wet time, killing all the early 
blossoms, for two weeks or more, and the 
bees had a hard time to live, as they hada 
quantity of brood—in fact, it has been the 
worst spring for bees we have had in years. 
The past few days everything has been com- 
ing rapidly forward, and the trees are in 
bloom, yet there is a lack of moisture, and 
there seems to be no nectar in the blossoms. 
I have made a few improvements or discoy 
eries during the past season, and will write 
about them later D. H. MeETcacr. 

Calhoun Co., Mich., May 4. 





Report from the ‘‘ Old Dominion.”’ 


I began the season of 1900 with 47 colonies, 
spring count, and increased to52, working on 
Doolittle’s plan of spreading brood. I met 
with perfect success in using that plan, secur- 
ing populous colonies which were in readiness 
when the honey-flow came. We destroyed all 
drone-comb in colonies we did not wish to 
breed from, selecting from colonies with the 
best and brighest drone-breeders, and also 
selecting from colonies with the best lavers 
and honey-gatherers to rear queens from. — 

Our honey season was tolerably good during 
the months of June and July, when our bees 
gathered the most surplus. During August 
and September the bees did not do much, but 
the latter part of September and the first of 
October they laid in a good supply for winter 
stores from wild aster and goldenrod, and 
some surplus from smartweed. 

We tried the Golden plan on one colony, 
and found it a complete success. We shall 
adopt it to some extent during this season. 
We want to increase to 65 or 75 colonies 

Our bees came through the winter all right 
with the exception of two that became queen 


less, and we have 48 colonies now During 


the month of February the weather was very 
mild and pleasant, but it doesn’t look now as 
if we were going to have much of a honey 





season, as the snow is flying in all directions. 
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and the mountains around about us are clad 4 

in mantles of snow. BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIE “x 
waaieie Ge ped ag acetone — yoy pte THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 

any), Which we consider pre tty good for the Our New’ 1901 Fifty-Two Page Catalog Ready, 


as there was a drouth which cut our 
corn crop short by over one-half. 

P. I. HUFFMAN. 
April 22 


SCUSON, 


Rockbridge Co., Va.. 











Clipping Queens’ Wings. 


G. M. Doolittle enumerates the advantages 


in the American Bee-Keeper, viz.: Greater 
ease of finding a clipped queen in a hive; 
security against runaway swarms; freedom 


from climbing trees or vetting swarms from 


difficult places. Either one of which might be 


suflicient reason for the practice. 





Queens [lating in the Hive. 

This is reported in Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
by H. L. but Editor Root 
thinks there may be some mistake about it. 


Jeffrey as a success, 


A Swarming. Stick. 


For those who depend upon having their 


bees settle so as to hive them, it is by no 


means a pleasant thing to have the cluster on 
middle oft 
.or hedge. Mr. J. 


day has thisto say abouta * 


a very high tree, or in the some 


F. Mun- 
swarming-stick ”° 


thorny shrub, tree 


which he uses: 


It is therefore advisable for a bee-keeper to 


prepare suitable places near his apiary for 
his swarms to settle on. The plan I adopted 
was the following: I bored ar auger-hole in 


the top rail of the fence 
apiary. Ithen got a 
long. one end of which 
hole made in the rail; 
stick I fastened a small bag 


Which enclosed my 
about two feet 
would slip into the 
on the other end of the 
of dry grass about 
the size of a small pumpkin. Before making 
the bag, I placed the material of which it was 
made (a piece of maize-bag) on the top of the 
frames of a hive of bees for a few days to 
obtain the scent of the Well, I 
simply placed this stick with the little bag of 
erass on it in the hole made in the rail of the 
and [| had the satisfaction of seeing my 
swarms settle on it, or rather them, for | had 
four of them in different places. 

Now, Ido not 


; 1 
SLICK 


bees on it. 


fence, 


wish to imply that a//7 my 
swarms settled on these prepared places, for 
they did not, but the majority of them did, and 
when they did, after va hive ready for 
their reception, | gently removed the = stick 
with the swarm on it from the hole in the rail 
and carried it to the hive. With another lit- 
tle stick IT carried, or with my handsif I had 
I detached a from the 
letting them fall at the mouth of the 
hive, and when I noticed them entering the 
hive satisfactorily I shook off the rest of the 
and when most of the bees had en- 
tered the hive I returned the swarm-stick to 
in the fence again 


Mel 


not vot one, few bees 


cluster, 


Swart, 


Its place 


Foul Brood—-An Important Subject. 


Every little while there comes a frantic in 


quiry from some bee keeper to know what is 


the matter with his bees, and what he shall do 
forthem. He 


brood, 


suspects the presence of foul 


but is in utter ignorance as to what the 


symptomsare. Heretofore he has seen much 


about foul brood, but has always skipped it in 


his reading—let those troubled with the dis- 


ease trouble themselves with the reading. The 


wise bee keeper will not wait till he is per- 





Send for a copy. It is free. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 


Branch, G. B. Lewis Co., 19S. Alabama St., Indianapolis, 
Excellent shipping facilities and very low freight rates for Sx 
Eastern territories. 
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NOTICE 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY have a Branch Store at 10 VineSt.. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Where they have direct steamboat connections with Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, 
and low freight rates. 
vvv" vs 


As this is a main branch, order from any catalog or quotations given 
from Medina. 


Also booking orders for healthy ITALIAN BEES, shipped this month. 
colonies, 8 frames and queen, $6.00. 











Wholesale rates on iilemion. 
Please mention Bee Journal when www , 





Every time you buy an article fro nagent 
and Save Money. or de ‘aler you must pay ‘ang a liber ae 


mission in addition to the actual value of the article. In many com 
this places an article beyoauJ y our reach. 


WE HAVE HO AGENTS 


but sell you vehicles and harness direct from 
\ 





our factory at wholesale prices. 





|) Weare the largest manufacturers of vehicles 
/and harness in the worid selling to the consu- 
mer exclusively. We make 178 styles of ve- 





hicles, and 65 of harness. Remember that we | ) 7 ' 
m ——— aa ship our goods anywhere for examination and Des <b 
No. 191. Fancy Body Top Buggy; is complete guarantee safe delivery. _ 


pate wr ag — side curtains, storm apron 


and shafts. Price @5: vias dealersectiforeso. Llhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., 
Write for Illustrated Ca stalogue—FREE. W. B. Pratt, Secy. Pe Etkhart, Indiana, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Bee-Supplies 4 | AWord to the Wise Bee-Keeper 


eS Is the title of an essay on queen-rearing. Se: 
Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS | free to all applicants. Address. 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 


Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- wAdt HENRY ALLEY, Wenhan, Mass. 


tucky, and the: South, 


MUTH’S SQUARE CLASS HONEY-JARS. 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 


Lowest Freight Rates in the country. 








SOUTH DAKOTA FARMS 
Is the title of an illustrated booklet just 
issued by the Chicago, Milwaukee « St. 
Send for Catalog. Paul Railway, descriptive of the coun- 


ET. am {1S ee 
Successor to C. F. Mutu & Son, , | ae PA nt faci ~— — ——!S" mao 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATIO. with railway facilities, but which is1 


hss reached by a new line of the Chicag 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing . - . . . tit 
Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. Every o1 


HIVES, SECTIONS AND ALL | CONtemplating a change of location will 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, | be interested in the information cor 
Bie Cation Free. Write | tained in it, and a copy may be had by 
now. Leahy Mfg. Co.,2415 | S¢nding a 2-cent stamp to F. A. Millet 
Alta Sita, E. St. Louis, 1. | General Passenger Agent, Chicago, | 


6Atf 19A3t 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our Specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the mar 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


8A 26t Marshfield Manufacturing Co., Marshfield, Wis 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


28 cents Cash J 
paid for Beeswax. * 


low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. 


a 
3 e 3: e@+ 








Mention the American Bee Journal. | 








This is a goo 
to send in your 
wax. Weare} g 
28 cents a p 
CASH—for be 
Impure wax not taken at any | 


Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., CHICA‘ 
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: ily interested, but will inform himself in 
Zz sh e Then if some trouble arises he will 
; .e foolishly alarmed when not the slightest 
tom of the dread disease is present; and 
e other hand, the disease will not be able 
<teal a march on him, for he will be ready 
etect it on sight, and to battle it before 
akes serious headway. In _ the Rocky 
Mountain Bee Journal the ex-secretary of the 
Colorado Bee-Keepers’ Association gives the 
symptoms and cure in the following very 
‘ Suc t manner: 
: rHE SYMPTOMS 
, elarve of the bees turn brown in open 


eappings of some of the brood are 
occasionally small perforations, 
ain dead larve in a putrid condition, 

vn or coffee color and a ropy consis- 

This latter characteristic is the most 

king symptom of the disease. To demon- 

. this ropiness, stick a toothpick into the 
yrown mass. twirl it around once or twice, 
ind draw it out: if it adheres to the tooth- 
ck, and pulls out in the form of a string, 
be sure that it is a case of foul brood. 
ore advanced stages of the disease a 

odor is often 


ia p have 


ORE EE 


ou can 
In the! ‘ 
savreet able rlue-like 


percep- 
tible 
THE CURE. 
The best time to free bees from foul brood 
during the honey-flow, as they are then in 
ver condition to build combs quickly, and 
danger of robbing is at that time reduced 
toa minimum 
lowards evening transfer the bees: to do 
iis remove the affected colony from its old 
stand, and place it a little distance to the 
real fake a new or clean hive filled’ with 
frames containing either starters or full 
sheets of foundation, set in exactly the same 
where the old one stood, and hang 
vards in front of the adjoining 
vent the bees of the affected col- 
g them. 
foul-broody colony, using very 
doing so; shake the bees off 
) paper previously placed in front 
the new or clean hive, and run them in. 
must be exercised not to 
or comb on the ground. 
e latest experiments have shown that 
‘ wiled honey from diseased colonies is not 
safe to feed back to the bees, we urgently 
dvise to burn up completely all combs of 
diseased colonies. To do this, a deep hole 
: should be y beforehand, a good tire started 
1 the same, and the combs and frames 
rned in it Afterwards the hole should be 
4 f pletely filled with earth to cover up any 
4 oney which may remain. 
B If you wish to save the hive, paint the in- 
le of it allover with kerosene or gasolene 
ind drop a lighted piece of paper into it. 
Fi \fter the whole inside of the hive is slightly 
; irred, smother the fire by putting on the 
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x r FRANK RAUCHFUSs. 
¢ Bees Deserting for Want of Pollen. 
< e Australasian Bee-Keeper it is said 
ai, H. L. Jones found his nuclei unmanage- 
4 izh swarming out, and he dis- 
. a pollen famine was the cause. As 
* s he gave the bees a substitute for pol 
- trouble ceased, 

a ~ 
PS CONVENTION NOTICE. 


iMinois.—The spring meeting of the eastern 
sion of the Northern I}linois Bee-Keepers’ 
ociation will be held at the residence of B. 
< edy, 7 miles southeast of Rockford, I11.,on 
] a yute No. 5,and 3 miles northeast of New 
, Iil., Tuesday, May 21, 1901. All inter- 
| a ested in bees are cordially invited to attend. 
B. -NNEDY, Sec. 


Na nt ee eee 


is A MAN EXPERIENCED 
B in an apiary,to take charge 
bes of 30 colonies and iucrease 

Same to 15). Apply with 


y mir mend ations, to SHEWMAKES, 
ee AUGUSTA, GA. 
oe Plea ase mention Bee Journal when cies 








We want « 


To sell you BEE-SUPPLIES! 


Our line is all new and complete. Send 
for our Illustrated Catalog; it will 
convince you that our Dovetail Hive 
is the best on the market. Our prices 
are right, and our service is prompt. 


Fred W. Muth & Go. 


&.W. Cor. Front & Walnut Sts., CINcINNATI,O. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
If you want the most 


ALBINO QUEENS pictite Oees Yn 


want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos, 
Untested Queens in April, $1.00; Tested, $1.50. 
11A%t J, D. GIVENS, LISBON, TEx. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 





I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are my 
own inventions, which enable me to SELL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 
Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and sam _ free on application. 
BEESWAX WANTE 


CUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





OULTRY BOOK FREE, 64 pages, illustrated 
with 3 mos. trial subse NAL to our paper, lic 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Bebs = Suppliés 


CATALOG FREE. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place, - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


13A 26t Please mentiou the Bee Journal. 














PAN-AMERICAN OPENING. 

The Nickel Plate Road will sell ex- 
cursion tickets from Chicago to Buffalo 
at $13.00 for the round-trip on each 
Tuesday in May (the 7th, 14th, 21st 
and 28th,) with limit of 5 days, namely: 
returning good on any train to and in- 
cluding midnight train from Buffalo 
on Saturday following Tuesday tickets 
are sold. They will be good going on 
all trains on date sold. 

Daily train from Chicago at 10:30 
a.m., arrives Buffalo 2:05 following 
morning ; daily train from Chicago at 
2:30 p.m., arrives at Buffalo 7:35 next 
morning; daily train from Chicago at 
10:30 p.m., arrives Buffalo 4:45 next 
afternoon. 

All trains carry through vestibuled 
sleeping-cars. Individual Club Meals, 
ranging in price from 35 cents to $1.00, 
and no meal in excess of the latter fig- 
ure, are served in dining-cars. 

For sleeping-car reservations and all 
other information, call at Chicago City 
Ticket Office, 111 Adams St., or write 
John Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 


Adams St., Chicago, ’phone Central 
2057. Chicago Depot: Van Buren St. 


and Pacific Ave., on the Elevated Loop. 
No. 7—20A2t 


| 
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2 HONEY AND BEESWAX § 


Taecetaraemcanetie: WS WR 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, May 7.—There is very little being 
done in honey at present with practically no de- 
mand for the extracted grades; several consign- 
ments on sale here for some time, without any 
bids being made. A little choice white comb 
sells in a retail way at loc, with all other grades 
scarce and firmly held at about former prices. 
Extracted, 7@8c for fancy white; ambers, 6@7c; 
dark, 5@5%c. Beeswax, 3c. 

R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


BuFFALO, May 2.—Fancy 1 1b. comb, 15@léc; 
all other grades dragging at 8@l12c, as to grade, 
and not wanted. Extracted not wanted. Fancy 
beeswax, 27(@28c; other proportionately less. 

BATTERSON & Co. 


OMAHA, May 1.—Comb honey, extra white, 
24-frame cases, per cate, $3.40; No. 1, $3.25; am- 
ber, $3.00. PEYCKE Sean 


New York, May 3.—We report aquiet market 
on all lines. While the old crop of comb honey 
is well exhausted, still there is some arriving, 
which has been carried by the producers, evi- 
dently, fora higher price. Values are mostly 
nominal now, and itis only a first-class fancy ar- 
ticle that will sell at quotatiou prices. We quote: 

Fancy white, 15c; No.1, 13c; amber, 11@12c; 
buckwheat, 9@10c. Extracted is decidedly dull, 
and very little inquiry. Old crop of California 
light amber and partly white, is now being of- 
fered as low as 4%c a pound f.o.b. coast, which, 
of course, hurts the sale of other grades to a 
large extent. Beeswax is firm and sells on ar- 
rival at from 28@29c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


CINCINNATI, Apr. 18.—The demand for comb 
honey is nearly over. The stock of it also well 
cleaned up. Fancy white brings 16 cents. Ex- 
tracted is in fair demand; dark sells for 5%c; 
better grades bring 6@7%c; be id white clever 
from 8% @%. . H. W. Weper. 


KANSAS City, May 4.—Practically 
ments arriving, and very little selling. 
, getting $3.50 to $3 65 per 


no ship- 
We are 
case of 24 sections No, 


‘1 white; — $3.00 to $3.25. Beeswax scarce 
at 25c. . R. CROMWELL PrRopvwCE Co., 
‘Sou to C. C. Clemons & Co, 
ALBANY, N. Y., May 3.—Honey market very 


dull. very wvieene call for anything but choice 
comb honey, of which there is ascarcity. Ex- 
tracted quiet. H. R. WRicart. 


Boston, May 4.—Fancy white comb honey we 
quote at l7c: A No. 1, loc; No.1, 18@16c. No call 
at all for dark honey this year. Water-white 
extracted, 8@8%c; light amber, 74@8c. Bees- 
wax, 27c. 

Our market on comb honey is firm with light 
stocks and a fairly good demand for this time 
of the year. BLAKE, Scott & Ler. 


San FRANCISCO, May 1. — White comb 11@ 
12 cents; amber, 8@li0c; dark, 6@7 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@6c; light amber, 4@+xc; 
amber, 3%@4c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

The market inclines in favor of buyers, with 
considerable honey offering, spot and to arrive, 
and the inquiry not very active. There is some 
of last year’s honey stillin stock, one jobbing 
firm being reported as having about 3 car-loads, 
including comb and extracted. 





RARE BARGAINS in Bee- 
Supplies. All kinds; some 
slightly shopworn but other- 
wise up-to date. 


Forced 
Sale. | "Ssicrbremerco, 


My Apiary 
(f° ( 6 consisting of be 

tween 50 and 75 col- 

onies of bees. 


20A1lt Address, W."%.DUNCAN, Lawrence, Kan. 


Le. Ldn, dr, dr dl, Mh dr, Mh M.D 
BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


BRASS, to order, 4-inch. $1.75; 3% rinch 
$1.55; -inch, #1. TIN—4-inch, 1. 
inch, $1.10; 3-ine h, B10: 2‘e-inch, cts ; 
inch, 65 ets per mail free, — 

Bingham Smokers never lose fire—always 
READY. 25 years the best and cheapest—and 
always will be. Bingham & Hetherington 
Uncapping-Knife is the best also. See May 
#th No. American Bee Journal, or send for 
circular for description. 

T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich 















Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXiraotors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


aa” W. M. GerRISH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal wh.en writing 





LEARN TO SING 


AT HOME by my thorough method 

of training. With my complete 

course | guarantee to train and cul- 

tivate your voice or refund your 

S money. The best musical knowledge 
Ne arranged especially for Home Study. 

lighest Endorsement, Beautiful 


5) prof. G. M. Whaley, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 





or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 

5i 10% «625% «SO 
Sweet Clover (white) ...... 70c $1.20 $2.75 $5.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow)....$1.50 2.80 6.25 12.00 
Alsike Clover............+- 9c 1.70 3.75 7.00 
White Clover...........++- %c 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alfalfa Clower ...... ccc. 80c 1.40 3.25 6.00 
Japanese Buckwheat .... .30c 50 1.00 1.60 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
work in the apiary 


Wanted == 


Address, iets Tlain Street, Batavia, iil. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


LARISE 


To say tu the reaaers of 
the BEE JoURNAL that 


OOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in theirseason 
during 1901, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.,. 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 
lselect tested queen 1.50 
| *“ Queens 4.00 





Middle-aged woman, 
of good character, free 
from incumbrance, to 





~) 

Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 





Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 
G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Pleese mention Bee Journal when writing. 








24th 
Year 


Dadant’s Foundation. ; 


satisfaction. TKK 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 


LOSS. 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. - 





Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better » 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been 
complaints, but thousands of com 
meuts. 


why DA 
Xie 











itis. 


or 














Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 


The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 








Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., m1. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





O-0:0:0-0-O-O ©00006000% 
Pan-rimerioan EXpOsition ¢ é 


... AT BUFFALO... 
TEE 
een J. T. PROOCrr COC. 


will have an Exhibit showing a : 


Kee 
COMPLETE LINE OF BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, L 


Also some NEW GOODS that have not yet been advertised. The 


exhibit will be conspicuously placed in the Gallery of the Agri- 
cultural Building. 











If you have never seen a 


Ball-Bearing Cowan Honey-Extractor, 
Here is your chance. 


We expect that HUBER ROOT, the youngest member of the A 
Root Co., will be the man in charge of the exhibit. He will be Sy 
pleased to meet all our old friends, and make new ones wherever 
possible. 


OO 
OG 


YOO 


Gleanings in Bee-Culture 





Will contain a very interesting series of articles on Queen-Rear- Y 
» ing, giving New Methods and Short Cuts. There will also be a C- 
7} sities on Y 
») BEES IN LAw. Cada 
: | , y 
»~ E. R. Root will tell of his trip through Texas, Colorado, Ore- Crue 
- gon, and California. Better subscribe now. Y 
+) Six months’ trial subscription for only 25 cents. Ke 
- THE A. 1. ROOT CO., TMedina, Ohio. A 
-»>. U ee 
- , S.A. A 
4 & 146 Erie Street Rr 
-©) WB GEORGE W. YORK & CO. Mi MBs Street. S 
2 are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO ; 
») Send to them for their free Catalog. >a 
A 
aS @™ Gr) ox€™ 
a r) : K 
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